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STIMULATING EGG PRODUCTION 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Not a Petty Saving 


Don’t think that Goodyears won 
their place through any petty savings. 

They were once in bottom place. 
Today they outsell, by long odds, all 
other tires in the world. 


They have leaped to leadership. The 


Two Big Savings 


The No-Rim-Cut tire— which 
we control — revolutionized condi- 


tions. 


About one in four of all old- 
type tires were wrecked by rim- 
The No-Rim-Cut tire 


cut ruin. 
wiped out that loss completely. 


avalanche. 


Goodyear demand has come like an 


Last year’s sales by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 


It took a vast, compelling reason to 


by metered mileage — test every 
new idea. Night and day, four 
tires at a time are being worn out 
in our factory. 


It was thus we learned, in the 
course of years, how to give you 
Goodyear mileage. 


The Meters Tell 


Then the oversize we gave this 


tire added 10 per cent to the air 
capacity. And that, with the aver- 
age car, adds 2S per cent to the 


tire mileage. 


These two features alone vastly 


altered the cost of tire upkeep. 


Other Savings 


Then, year after year, we have 


spent fortunes on re- 


Bear in mind that meters are 
now used on countless cars. Men 
know which tire is best. 


The time is past when users 
depend on makers’ claims. 


They measure mileage, watch 
their tire upkeep. And they tell 
their results to others. 


Over two million Goodyear tires 


bring this change about. 


have gone out to meet these tests. 
And Goodyear sales have doubled 
over and over as men proved out 
the tires. 


Judge by This 


Judge Goodyear tires by the 
final verdict of the legions of men 
who have used them. 


You can see the No-Rim-Cut 
feature—the oversize feature. 
But the main fact lies in their ~ 
records. 


Motor car makers have con- 
tracted for 890,680 Goodyears to 
be used on new cars this year. 
And our demand from users is 
twice as large as last year. 





search and experi- 
ment. 


That department 
now costs us $100,000 
yearly. And there 
scores of our experts 
work all the time, 
seeking ways to better 
tires. 


They test the tires 





No pees Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


The savings which 
did that are bound to 
win you when you 
make one test. 


Write for the 
Goodyear Tire Book 
— 14th-year edition. 
It tells all known 
ways to economize on 
tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of al! cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this broposition and do your 
share an ou will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 


long as you want it. 


There ig no advance mon required; 
no fake promises: no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
Over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now—today, because 
gomeone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 





AGENCY BUREAU 


Oyen’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Mention This 
Journal 





hen you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
wilt Get a very prompt 
rcols. 





A Marvelous Revelation | 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new ro Sai 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including pevple’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state, 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 w 9% inches (magazine size 

PAPPR—Fine quality, soft tntsh, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 

BINDING —The COMPLETE oo is aub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boarda, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
fin heavy paper covers, effective design 

front in gold and black. “Price $1 NET. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book sells at sight. 








\SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By usi ng INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tolle a an ahest Pols Point and Fuinting for 5 Soe Pee. 
free te orm esting Laney iatoraetige 
IT NOW. I can sa ~~ F-—A, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.Y. 


Tells Why Chicks Die 


J. C. Reefer, 4 Goetiny expert of 1859 Main 
St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valu- 
able book entitled White Diarrhea and How to 

ure It.” 





This wonderful book contains some 
new scientific facts on white diarrhea and 

how to prepare a simple home solution that cures 
this terrible disease over night and actually 

98 per cent of every hatch. Everyone interested 
in poultry should certainly write Mr. Reefer for 
one of these valuable FREE books. 





big profit. 
or a 
ture. 


Need little attention and pa 
send f 
Cul 


Bees: 4 you ate interested in the: 
mple copy of Gleanings in 
for the Also a bee supply catalog. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 
Farm pox sso Medina, Ohio 
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Picaiieiios Ege “parses Contest 


J. F. KETCHAM, CONNECTICUT 


The first six monthe of the Inter- 
national egg laying competition at 
the Connecticut station have been 
brought to a successful completion. 
The total egg production for this 
period is above that of last year, al- 


j though the weekly totals are not as 


high at present. 

The birds are kept in houses espe- 
cially designed for the purposes of the 
competition. These houses, 12 feet 
Square, are divided into two pens, 
with five birds in a pen. They are so 
planned that they. are well lighted 
and ventilated, with open fronts pro- 
tected by muslin curtains to be let 
down in bad weather. The sétratch 
grain is fed by an automatic ‘feeder, 
while the birds have free access to 
dry mash, charcoal, oyster Shells and 
grit at all times. There are five 
trapnests in each pen. The winter 
was not severe on the whoie. 

The feed formulas which gave s0 
much satisfaction last year are in use 
again. These formulas, which are as 
follows, have been worked out by the 
station at Storrs as especially adapted 
for egg production: 


Scratch Grain 
Pounds 
Cracked corn ocessoceoecs 
Wheat 
Heavy white oats 
Barley 
Kafir corn 
Buckwheat 
Coarse beef scrap 


Dry Mash 
Coarse wheat bran............ 2 
Cern meal 
Gluten «feed 
Ground oats 
Standard middlings 
Fish scrap 
Beef scrap 
Low grade flour 

The principal succuient food con- 
sisted of dried beet bulp. This is not 
put into the mash but fed separately, 
after being soaked for about an hour 
usually in warm water. A pound of 
beet pulp, weighed dry, will absorb 
about four pounds of water. As 
every poultryman knows, it is neces- 
sary to make hens drink as a large 
part of the egg is composed of water. 
It is difficult, however, frequently te 
make the birds drink enough in win- 
ter and this use of beet bulp solves 
the problem as the hens consume the 
water with the pulp. 

The total egg production to date is 
approximately 33,750 eggs. The week- 
ly egg production is now less than it 
was a month ago, due to the fact that 
many of the hens have become 
broody. The following is a list of the 
leading 10 pens with their total scores 





to date: 
Pens Leading in Egg Production 
Owner and Breed Eess 

Tom Barron of England, : 

Single Comb White Leghora, 6385 
Edward Cam of England, : 

Single Comb White Leghora, 521 
George H. Schmitz of Illinois, 

Single Comb Buff Leghorn, pee 
Edward Cam of England, 

White Wyandotte, 480 
O. A. Foster of California, y 

Single Comb White Leghora, 471 
Braeside Poultry Farm of Penn- 

sylvania, 

Single Comb White Leghorrm, 4 
Beulah Farm of Ontario, 

White Wyandotte, 457 
George P. Dearborn of New Jersey, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red 45; 
Dr John A. Fritchey of Seen. 

SingleComb Rhode Isiand Reds 43": 
Glenview Poultry Farm of Connec- 

ticut, 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Red, 42 

The best individual hen is a Than 9 
Comb White Leghorn belonging t> 
Tom Barron. At the end of Apr! 
this hen’s score was 132 eggs. Th-° 
second individual is a White Wyan 
dotte belonging to Edward Cam, 12) 
egss. 3 

@iatching Too Late in the season is 
one of the greatest of the farmer's 
mistakes. This is one of the chief 
reasons for little or no winter ege 
prodrction. 


Self-reliance is all. right, but inde- 
pendence is out of the question. No 
man gets along in life without the co- 
operation and support of other men, 
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Dairying in a Natural Dairy Section 


Influence of Former Generation Toward Beef Production---Beef Blood Still Evident But Dairy Blood Now Predom- 
inant---Popular Opinion Favors Grade Dairy Cows--Butter, Cheese and Milk Produced Extensively---Large Local 
Creameries, Condenseries and Shipping Stations--By A. R. Fern of Delaware County, New York 


HE three closely associated counties, 


Chenango, Otsego and Delaware, 
N YY, are distinctively devoted 
‘to dairying. Plenty of other kinds 
of business are, of course, successfully car- 


ried on, but the Delaware hillsides, 
with their abundant springs, the rich alkaline 


bottom lands and the fine alfalfa fields of the 


grassy 


Chenango valley, the fertile oxbow meadows 
of the Susquehanna, the Butternut and the 
Unadilla, and the numerous narrower, but 


valleys make these coun- 
to the dairy cow. 


searcely less fertile 
ties especially favorable 

When our grandfathers were young men, 
Messrs Roche, Fetteplace, Fenno, 
Scramling and others were well known farm- 
Several of them owed much of/ the 
esteem in which they held to the fact 
that they were breeders of high quality Short- 
horn or Devon cattle. They imported the 
pure-bred sires and dams directly from Eng- 


Morris, 


ers, 
were 


land. Sheep of the same exceptional quality 
of leading English breeds were also brought 
by one or another of these men. They were 
enterprising enough to enter these animals 


at the county fairs, not for prizes, but simply 
to sustain and foster public senti- 
ment along those lines. If there were more 
such men probably county fairs would 
be more truly agricultural, less of the vaude- 
ville and the circus 


interest 


now, 


Farmers often complain that at cattle shows 
they see no better animals than they have in 
their own stables. This may not so much 
indicate that the show animals are of inferior 
quality, as that the general average of farm 
stock has reached so high a level that it takes 
unusually good animals to measure up to the 
general standard. Unfortunately, many of 
the best herds are never represented at the 
shows. Nearly all large herds are headed by 
registered bulls of as good quality and breed- 
ing as their owners can afford and only the 
best heifers are raised to replace the cows 
culled out each year. Some dairymen say 
they can buy cows cheaper than thef" an 
raise them, but they must either pa¥ "big 
prices or take what others do not want. Often 
they do both. 


Disposal of Dairy Products 


Butter is made to some extent on the farms 
of the counties mentioned. Otsego county 
won 11 awards for butter at the New York 
state show this year. Some of these went to 
private dairies, the others to creameries. 
There were also six cheese awards. By far 
the largest amount of milk is sold whole, 
either to condenseries or to bottling and 
shipping stations. The Bordens have very 
large condensaries at Norwich, New Berlin 


to those companies requiring whole milk. The 
Tabor creamery with its branches, those of 
C. P. Root’s Sons, and the Gilbert creamery 
receive large amounts and considerable 
Otsego milk goes to the creamery at South 
New Berlin. Patrons of these creameries 
either take their skimmed milk home after 
separation, or sell it to the company for 12 
or 15 cents a hundred pounds. Separators 
are owned by a few farmers who deliver 
only the cream. 

The Shefiield Farms-Slawson-Decker com- 
pany at Hobart in Delaware county with other 
branches is very popular, because the prices 
paid exceed those of other companies. Ayer 
& McKinnery, with a big central creamery 
and 13 stations, receive a large amount. 
Besides these and others there are the co-op- 
erative stock companies. One of these has 
sometimes paid as high as 25 cents a hundred 
pounds for skimmed milk. The Borden com- 
pany will furnish a hauling outfit for long 
routes, but will deduct the cost from the 
dividends. 


Stock Raising Specialized 


Farmers who have pure-bred, registered 
cattle usually make breeding and rearing of 
the offspring of first importance. There are 





type with a sort of 
agricultural side- 
show. 

Mr Fetteplace 
would sometimes 
rent stock, giving to 
reliable but less for- 
tunate farmers Op- 
portunities to ime- 
prove their cattle. 
Descendants of those 
Devon and Shorthorn 
progenitors have re- 
mained and retained 
their grandsires’ in- 
dividuality until 
within the last two 
decades, though, in 
most instances, they 
had so deteriorated 
that they looked 
much as their im- 








also conditions, such as distance from milk 
centers, or lack of 
sufficient help, that 


make complete dairy- 
ing impracticable on 
some farms. Here a 
living can be made by 
buying and rearing 
Calves or yearlings, 
and selling them for 
dairy or beef when 
mature. This year 
two-year-old heifers 
in unusual number 
were slaughtered for 
the home market, 
because of failing 
pasturage and the 
fear that winter feed 
would be short. 

One farmer has 
been running a meat 
cart since early sum- 
mer, selling only 
good, young meat at 








ported ancestors 
might have appeared 
if seen with the di- 
minishing lens of a field glass. There are still 
a few blue ribbon herds of these noble breeds, 
and their popularity will increase if the prices 
of meats continue to warrant the production 
of beef. Now, on nearly all the large dairy 
farms they have been superseded by, or bred 
to a very high grade of dairy cattle—Hol- 
stein in the lowlands, Jersey, Guernsey or 
Ayrshire in the more rugged regions, espe- 
cially of Delaware county. Not a few farms 
are< stocked with valuable pure animals. 
Dairymen in general are constantly aithing 
to maintain higher and higher standards. It 
has been stated, though I cannot say how 
authoritatively, that there are more pure-bred 
cattle in Otsego county than in any other 
county in the United States. The prevailing 


opinion is, however, that there is too much 
Frisk in keeping registered stock exclusively. 





Characteristic Scene in the Dairy Section of New York 


and Mt Upton; the last two take in milk 
from Otsego as well as Chenango counties. 
Deposit in Delaware county has a plant em- 
ploying about 50 hands. There a well-known 
brand of condensed milk is prepared. 

Walton and Delhi are big milk centers. A 
co-operative creamery is to be built at Wal- 
ton soon, as the Borden prices this season 
are not satisfactory, and the farmers have 
refused to contract their milk. Oneonta has 
large milk establishments, and Cooperstown 
gathers a supply not only from nearby terri- 
tory but much is sent a long distance by 
trolley. The Otego shipping station has 
often taken 25,000 pounds in a single day. 
There are many other similar milk markets 
throughout these counties. 

In parts of Otsego county nearly as much 
milk is taken to independent creameries as 


7 to 15 cents a pound. 
He does not go into 
the village, but sells only to farmers. The 
village markets cannot compete with him in 
either quality or price. Good two-year-old 
animals to freshen this fall have commanded 
good prices, $50 being cheerfully paid by deal- 
ers with special customers. Animals due to 
freshen next spring are now much in demand. 
These are bought at reasonable figures by 
men who to avoid milking, kept till 
spring and sold to dairy farmers. 


wish 


Disposal of Surplus Stock 


Cows past their usefulness by reason of 
age or unthrifty condition are promptly sold 
‘a dealers as “‘band-boxes”’ and shipped with- 
out fattening to New York. In creamery dis- 
tricts many calves are fattened and sold as 
veals; but if whole milk is sold, most of the 
calves are killed as soon as possible. One 
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STURDY WORK ON THE FARM 


oo (Oates) 





time I saw about 20 calf hides that a dealer 
told me had been brought to him in one day, 
and for which he had paid 50 cents to $l 
each. If good, salable, young cows have 
accumulated the dealer with private custom- 
ers will have a place for them. Such cows 
15 or 20 years ago were especially wanted in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Some are sent 
there now. Recently the greatest call for 
such has come from the west. 

Dealers come from Ohio with special orders 
for certain breeds or stipulated quality of 
stock. Stopping in a town they get a local 
dealer to help them fill their orders. One 
man who makes Norwich his headquarters 
when buying in this locality purchases only 
on order, paying an av@rage of $75 for good 
grade springers. He sent a car to Walla 
Walla, Wash, not long ago. Twenty head of 
heifers were recently shipped to Mexico by 
an Otsego county dealer for $2400. Heavy 
beeves have found a ready market in Boston. 
Only a few years ago it was hard to sell, 
even as low as 2 or 3 cents a pound. This 
year buyers vied with one another to get 
such beeves.: They paid 4% and even 5 cents 
a pound live weight. From a single small 
railway station two or three cars of stock of 
various kinds are shipped nearly every week. 

Farm Buildings and Equipment 

That the dairy business is not as profitable 
as it should-be, considering the amount of 
labor and capital involved, is without ques- 
tion too true; nevertheless, throughout the 
dairy districts, at least near the gathering 
centers, there are appearances of thrift, 
though not extravagance, Farther away there 
is a striking contrast, deserted farms, dilapi- 
dated buildings and neglected but often still 
fruitful orchards in places where the then 
newly-cleared land was tillable, while the 
lowlands were still swamps. Thanks to drain- 
age, the lowlands have become the centers 
of the principal part of the rural population. 

Here the houses are, as a rule, large, often 
too large, because of the efforts of their build- 
ers to escape from the narrow walls of the 
older dwellings thus replaced. The new or 
remodeled ones have been provided with 
modern conveniences. Water is largely fur- 
nished by the numerous springs on the hill- 
sides of the long ridges of distant spurs of 
the Catskill mountains traversing each of the 
counties mentioned. Windmills are in com- 
mon use where springs are lacking. 

Barns, in many cases two and sometimes 
three stories high, ranging in size from 50 
to 60 to more than 100 feet long and 40 to 
60 or more feet wide, besides extra adjacent 
parts, and costing from $2000 to $4000, or 
even more, are fitted with all sorts of modern 
labor-saving devices. They cannot but attract 
attention. 

The silo is an almost invariable accessory. 
Often two or more may be found on the one 
place. A contractor has recently asked a Del- 
aware county farmer nearly $1000 for erecting 
a new barn, without furnishing any material. 
Milking machines are still exceptional, but 
are used by several dairymen. A farm of 200 
acres but not favorably located, often has 
value enough in farm machinery to buy a 
fair-sized, well located farm. 

Less dependence than formerly is placed 
on hiring custom work, but more is devoted 
to home resourcefulness. Less help is hired 
by the month than formerly. Along the Che- 
nango and the’ Unadilla rivers a farm hand 
who is a first-class milker can command $30 
to $40 a month. The farm labor problem is 
one to be solved only by tedious experiment. 
Whether the present system will prove’ help- 
ful or disastrous is the question, as many 
farmers are not financially able to bear heavy 
expenses, but must depend on future returns. 


Social Life, Granges 

The milch cow requires so much attention 
in order to do her best, and she so strikingly 
resents neglect that those caring for her are 
confined very closely to home duties. The 
establishment, however, of R F D routes has 
been closely followed by the daily newspaper. 
Telephones now keep us in touch with local 
business activities, and much of our business 
is quickly and cheaply done by their use, 


because of their gréat saving of time. By 
them also new social circles are formed and 
old ones are made stronger. 

Independent telephone companies have 
grown steadily in strength and popularity. 
The comparative number of Home and Bell 
phones in one town is 200 to 50. This ratio 
is probably a fair average in other towns also. 
In the same town at a meeting of delegates 
to consider the action of the Bell company 
in refusing the Home lines central service 
through Oneonta, a thousand phones 
represented. 

Farm literature, progressive, scientific 
and practical, has secured a firm foothold in 
the farm home. Nowadays men seldgm brag 
of how many bushels ef potatoes they can 
dig and pick up in a day as they once com- 
monly did; they talk about the way they 
managed the land and the crop and compare 
results, trying to find the best way. They 
are gradually learning to help one another 
and themselves also. Frequently one hears 
references to the bulletins of the state agri- 
cultural college at Ithaca, and the experiment 
station at Geneva. Not oniy are these pam- 
phlets found in the farmhouse, but in the 
business offices of our smaller towns and 
villages. 

Occasionally the farmer leaves his cares 
and makes a visit or takes a well-earned 
pleasure trip, but he usually hurries back, 
anxious lest something may go wrong while 
he is absent. There are several well-sus- 
tained granges in this section. They- not only 
form social and literary circles, but are fac- 
tors of political influence, bringing the needs 
of the people before official boards, assembly- 
men, etc. In’a business way their practical 
usefulness is keenly appreciated in the buying 
of grain, groceries and other commodities at 
wholesale, 


OLD FARM MADE OVER 


I, B. HALSEY, MEIGS COUNTY, 0 

In the spring of 1891, I started the work of 
making an old farm productive. I am still 
at it, and nearly 22 years have passed. In 
the spring of 1891 I had to build a small 
house in which to move my family. All the 
buildings had been destroyed by fire some 
years before. This farm was a wilderness of 


_briers, weeds and brush. The farm contains 


207 acres, all upland. While the farm belongs 
to the hilly portion of southeastern Ohio, it 
is not so rugged as many of our own hills. 

Our first -task was cleaning up. Next 
came team and plow. I plow 7 inches deep, 
and during the winter season. Land plowed 
in winter in this section gives better results 
and holds more moisture during the dry 
weather. I harrow and pulverize as early as 
I can in April, in order to hold the moisture. 
I never get in too great a hurry to plant. I 
like to have my land warm, so that the corn 
will come up readily. I cultivate early and 
often and cultivate seven times. 

My land at first only gave 25 bushels of 
corn an acre. This was not very encouraging. 
I had no manure and no commercial fertilizer, 
as this was my first year on the farm. The 
same land was sown to wheat with 200 
pounds of fertilizer an acre, but the results 
were not so encouraging. I always believed 
in the old saying, ““God helps those who help 
themselves.” 

In the fall of 1891 we rebuilt the barn, a 
structure 30x40 feet with basement. The 
length of posts was 24 feet from eave to bot- 
tom of basement. This gave room to house and 
feed, and sheltered what stock we could carry. 
The manure was hauled direct to the land 
that was planted in corn the following spring, 
applying about 10 tons an acre. Since this 
time our yield in corn and wheat has steadily 
increased, and last year the land that only 
produced 25 bushels of corn an acre the first 
year, produced 60 bushels. Our yield of wheat 
has increased from eight bushels in 1892 to 
25 bushels an acre; our hay crop in 1893 was 
only-about one-half a ton an acre, but has 
increased to 2% tons in 1912. 

Now, I still hope to do much better in the 
future. Our boys have grown up, the build- 
ings are already up and paid for. These con- 
sist of a barn 42x78 feet; a silo 160 feet in 


were. 


diameter, 30 feet high; dwelling 26x32 feet 
and two stories, with-10 rooms and cellar l6x 
24 feet. These buildings are all new, besides 
a tool house and grain buildings and poultry 
house. We have built all 6f these buildings 
besides clearing away the rubbish that was 
here when we took possession of the farm. I 
hope to do still more in the way of adding 
fertility to the soil, as the family consists of 
the good housewife and myself, three sons 
and one daughter, who have all done their 
part in making the home. Now, as wife and 
I grow older and begin to slide down the 
shady hillside, we do not wish to rob the 
soil of its fertility. We want to still add to 
the soil. Why? Because it will finally 
belong to the children who helped to make it. 

We have made the old farm more produc- 
tive by the growing of live stock and feeding 
all roughage on the farm, sheltering stock 
in bad weather and always at night during 
late fall and winter months. The barns are so 
arranged as to mix horse and cattle manure, 
keeping the animals well bedded, saving all 
liquid manure, keeping all in shelter until 
ready to haul to the fields. We always spread 
as we haul it. By keeping manure spread 
in the cattle pens it will not heat. This 
keeps it packed, which is an easy matter if 
cattle are allowed to run loose in the pens. 
To every horse, cow and steer the weight 
of 700 pounds, we scatter one pint of acid 
phosphate on its manure. This balances up 
the fertility of the manure. I have come to 
the conclusion that when I expect to keep 
up the fertility of the farm any other way, 
other than the keeping of live stock, it proves 
a failure. I am forced to believe this: No 
grass no cattle, no cattle no manure, no 
manure no nothing. 

In traveling over southeastern Ohio, I 
notice this: The farms where live stock are 
grown and fed are kept up much better than 
the farms where grain and hay are raised and 
sold on the market. The farmers who grow live 
stock and feed the same, grow in wealth and 
influence, while with the’ farmer who grows 
grain alone and sells it, the land grows poor 
and the people with it. There is room higher 
up in the farming business. Let us, who are 
willing to adopt better methods, press for- 
ward and continue the good work where 
some, if not all, will catch the inspiration, and 
soon we will be able to make two blades 
of grass grow where only one had grown 
before. It is easy if you will try. Try it 
by feeding more live stock and of the better 
breeds. By so doing you can get both pleas- 
ure and profit out of the farm. 


COLOR OF SOIL IMPORTANT 


The color of a soil is of little value in 
itself, yet it is often an indication of things 


which are important. A black soil owes its 
color to the presence of organic matter. This 
means that the soil is well supplied with 
nitrogen. In some black soils, however, 
there is an excess of noxious salts, as in the 
case of “‘black alkali’ soils. The black color 
is caused by the humus being dissolved in the 
solution of these noxious salts. The humus, 
which has been in solution, accumulates at 
the surface as the solution rises by capillarity 
and the water evaporates. 

The white color of ‘‘white alkali” is caused 
by the accumulation of less noxious salts, 
which do not. dissolve the humus but are 
white themselves. Other soils that have had 
a heavy growth of timber are white in color. 
This is brought about by organic acids, which 
form in the decay of leaves. Soils which have 
a large portion of iron oxide are red in color. 
Yellow soils are usually fertile. Brown soils 
owe their color to a mixture of red iron com- 
pound and orgdnic matter. Greenish and 
bluish soils are usually an indication of im- 
proper aeration. 


No Trade Secrets—There is no mysterious 
secret, by the use of which the initiated fruit 
grower can make money, while his neighbor 
is doomed to failure. The whole art is open 
to the world, and every grower who will, can 
succeed. Intensive orcharding is the keynote 
to success.—{T. R. Lombard, Habersham 
County, Ga. 
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Best Time to Cut F orage Crops for Hay 


Overripe Hays Lack Palatability and Digestibility—-Cutting at Right Time Very Important, Especially with Timothy— 
Cure the Clovers in the Shade—Rain at Harvest Time Harmful, Especially to Legume Crops-- 
Real Merit in Timothy Hay---Alfalfa Kinks--Corn Belt Practice 


OST hay is cut too late: The farm 
work ordinarily crowds in at that 
time and the hay cutting is sand- 

) wiched in to fit the other work. 
A difference of a week or 10 days makes a 
big difference in the quality. Up to a certain 
time there is a continual increase in plant 
substance, but there comes a turning point 
after which the increase in weight is slight, 
but the decrease in quality is rapid. 

All grass crops have the same growth habit 
in the way they form their seeds. All through 
the season the roots and leaves are at work, 
storing food material in the cells. The whole 
plant is packed with starch and sugar and 
some other substances of which protein is 
made. When it is almost at the maximum 
of its capacity and has made a_large part of 
its growth, the formation of seeds commences. 
Just as soon as this growth of reproductive 
parts is well started, there is a rush of the 
stored nutrients from every part of the plant 
to supply the swelling seed. Every grass seed 
is richly stored with food, but it has been 
put there at the expense of the stalks and 
leaves. In the corn plant the same principle 
applies as has been naéiced in drouth years, 
when the ears did not mature. The fodder, 
if cut and cured just as the ears are starting, 
is almost as rich in food value as the entire 
crop of grain and stalks afterward. Legume 
hays, like the clovers and alfalfa, have a 
different habit of growth, but they, too, are 
easily overdone. 


Timothy Much Maligned 


Much as timothy has been preached against 
it is still a very important hay crop through- 
out the central states. It is always a rule 
in making timdthy hay, to cut it several days. 
There is more dry substance in a timothy hay 
crop when it is just in full bloom than at any 
other time, either before or afterward. How- 


ever, the value of hay consists in the amount 
of it that is digested and can be utilized by 
the animal that eats it. If the crop is cut 
a few days earlier,/when it is headed and 
just beginning to bloom, the hay will be at 
its best. An interesting trial was made at 
the university of Missouri several years ago 
in which steers picked out this hay from a 
number of other samples cut in the same 
field, but at different times: 

Start cutting clover as soon as the mower 
will run well in the morning, and let it lie 
in the swath until toward the middle of the 
afternoon. Then run over the field with a 
tedder, or better, rake into loose windrows 
with a side delivery rake. The value of the 
side delivery rake for all of the clover crops 
and alfalfa is that it handles the hay lightly 
and makes a loose windrow, which leaves 
most of the hay shaded. If a stalk of clover 
is cut and left in the hot sun, its leaves soon 
become crisp and dry, so that they shatter 
off easily. If it is raked into a windrow the 
leaf stays soft and tough and at the same 
time continues to pump moisture out of the 
stalks and evaporate it into the air. By using 
this method the hay is thoroughly well cured 
and there-is considerable saving in labor over 
method of making it into cocks. 

The best time for cutting alfalfa hay has 
been a matter of some discussion, but it seems 
finally decided that the appearance of the 
new shoots around the crown is the best indi- 
eation to go by. It is more important for the 
future of the plants than for the difference 
in composition of the hay itself. The leaves 
of the alfalfa plant contain a very large pro- 
portion of its nutrients and every possible 
method should be used to save them, If the 
cutting is delayed, the leaves will fall off more 
easily. 

The method of curing in the swath and the 
windrow, while desirable from the standpoint 


of ease in handling, is more adapted to the 
drier districts west of the Missouri river, 
where there is less chance of injury by rain. 
For most of the corn belt country, it is better 
practice to cock up the hay and cover it with 
caps. The hay cap will protect it both from 
the sun and rain and will prevent it being 
sunburned to a crisp without being cured all 
the way through. The caps are inexpensive, 
and in size about 6 feet square should not 
cost more than about 50 cents apiece. Corner 
weights may be made of concrete, or ordinary 
stones may be utilized. If properly taken care 
of and kept dry, these caps should last a good 
many years. A caution to be observed in 
handling both clover and alfalfa, is to not put 
the hay in a mow with any loose moisture 
on it, for spontaneous combustion may result. 
Even though the hay does not actually catch 
fire, as it has done in many cases, it will 
become musty and moldy. 

Oats and peas are sown together for hay 
more often now than a few years ago. This 
crop is another one that is difficult to cure 
properly, except in very good weather. Espe- 
cially on heavy land, where the ground is 
rank and coarse, a little rain does a good deal 
of damage, and the peas mold very readily 
and are considerably injured. Hay caps would 
be a very good investment for this crop. 

Millet hay, if cut too late, becomes quite 
injurious as a stock feed. The well-known 
effect that it has in giving kidney trouble to 
horses, comes only when cutting is delayed 
until the heads are mature. Best results are 
obtained by cutting it when only one-fourth 
to one-half of the heads are out, when the 
stems and leaves are tender and of much 
higher quality than they will bea few days 
later. If millet hay is made into cocks in 
the field, they should be opened for a few 
hours before the hay is molded, on account 
of the danger of mold, hence spoilage. 
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The Mates Dined af Geen Has Sistine Daietins Beannitins end atts Resscn 


The first traceable importation of-Merino sheep into the United States was made by Col David Humphreys of Derby, Ct, 110 years 


ago, 


according to Prof Thomas Shaw in his book, The Study of Breeds (Orange Judd company). 


The picture printed herewith is 


reproduced from American Agriculturist of 1890, bearing the label “Typical Vermont Merinos,”’ and’has its reminiscent value and interest. 
Merino sheep are. now bred numerously im almost every state of the union. A Merino ram in fairly good fiesh will weigh 140 to 175 
pounds; ewes run 90 to 125 pounds. The pure Merino produces the finest wool grown on this continent, also the heaviest fleece in pro- 
portion to the live weight of the animal. Some important shipments of breeding Merinos have been made to South America. 


— 





On 30 Days’ Trial 
and 2 Yr. Guarantee 


find if it does: "t give 
fiction seth ey \ 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that s 
sonee 


eed cutting to done; 
ittle een every fifth day—an 
m funded if it ever fails. 


rmation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers; 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


The SURE, SAFE, 


Humane Horse Cure 


ecure thatis harmless and i 
certain; that has been used by thou- 
sands of leading farmers, horsemen,veterin- 
perm trainers—for over 30 years; the guar- 
money-back-if-not-satisfied cure, its 
name is familiar—its reputation spotless— 


Quinn’: S ) Ointment 


It is positi all remedies for 
curbs, vais ne ee cuts, qt En scratches 
amenesa, ete. We nave letters. from hundreds 
who have used it for years —who 


’ 4 use no other 
remed, $= jar purposes 
wolf ai druggists or if he cannot supply you 
Write today 3 
tail infoon jon. 
w. wo os EDDY &CO., Dept. E 





ALBANY, N.Y 











Pratts Animal Regulator 


has for forty years been the standard live-stock 
conditioner. 25c, 50c, $1, $3.50 


Colic Cure 
(Veterinary) 

Bure cure for colic and indigestion, $1 
“Your money back if it fails” 
Bold by dealers everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philadelphia 





MINERAL 
ta vel EAVE 
’ $0 years REMEDY 


Certain ‘ 
seat tans denety be. 451 Fourth Ave, Pittsburg, Pa 





AGENTS $3 a . Day 


NEW PATENTE 
CURRY ‘COMB 

Mad best cold rolled 

steel. Encoomen delighted. 

Takes just half the time 

te Sean 6 a horse. eepe 

the no oloea sooth always oom 

Pett says: “It's @ dan bas id 4 last 

bors." Easy jer. ig profite. 


‘ A.B. 
Bae Ss geek uick. Free le to workers. 
MFG. 00., 8846 Wayne Bt. Dayton. Ohio 


ELECTRIC 


Steel Wheels 
Save ph ne 
6 draft—save repairs. 


Don’t rut roads or 2+ & Send today for free 
iMustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm Quincy, Ml. 
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No Weeds in Corn 


FRANK BLACKFORD, PREBLE COUNTY, 0 


There is but one purpose in corn 
production on my farm—that of 
greatest yield of corn having highest 
feeding value. I do not produce corn 
for show purposes nor for the seed 
market, and hence only do_ those 
things which in my judgment will 
father the objects of production. 
There are two methods used by which 
increased yields may be _ secured; 
namely, the selection of seed from 
high yielding varieties and _ strains 
and by the cultural methods em- 
ployed. 

It is my 
ner as possible to 


desire in as brief a man- 
indicate the prace 
tise on my farm, The seed is selected 
from a variety that has been found 
through a variety test to possess in a 
larger degree than any other, the 
power of elaborating elements of 
earth and air into the finished prod- 
uct. A strain of this variety is se- 
lected by ear to row method, possess- 
ing in the highest degree the qualities 
above described. I cannot impress 
the importance of this preliminary 
work too much, since without it one 
may waste a season of most pains- 
taking work upon a corn that cannot, 
in any nature of the case, produce a 
good yield of corn, 

Another consideration is the test- 
ing of every ear to be used in the 
planting, for germination. We can- 
not be absolutely sure by a close in- 
spection of our corn, and in corn 
growing it is very unprofitable to 
plant corn which will not germinate 
or if so only weekly, when the abso- 
lute elimination of such corn can be 
made so easily and cheaply. I prac- 
tice a three-year rotation of corn, 
wheat or oats and clover, using 
Mammoth clover, since the purposes 
of the clover are seed and manurial 
coverings. The land is thoroughly 
underdrained. As much of the poor- 
er portions of the field have applica- 
tions of manure as is possible, being 
placed upon the growing clover. The 
clover is rolled prior to its heading, 
and only the tops are cut, leaving a 
great mass of stuff to be plowed 
under. 

I rarely plow in autumn, fearing 
the erosion, though I am convinced 
where practicable, it is to be pre- 
ferred, nor do I disk the ground prior 
to plowing, save where the season is 
getting late and the ground drying 
rapidly when we have found the prac- 
tice of very great advantage. 

How Plowing Is Done 

Piowing is done to depth of from 
7 to 9 inches, and manures are put 
under with jointer. I like to have 
this done early enough to have some 
freezing upon it to break it up. Fol- 
lowing this a light smoothing harrow 
is used to level and fine the top. This 
is done every few days until near the 
time of planting, when the ground is 
thoroughly disked, and compacted 
with a heavy roller and this is not 
likely to be overdone. With this mass 
of clover, roots and manure, the prob- 
lem will be to conserve moisture and 
to hasten disintegration of these ma- 
nures. Corn is then planted to the 
depth of 1% inches and under our 
conditions we prefer to do this from 
May 5-15.' We check our. corn, 
three kernels to a hill, these being 
3% feet apart each way. Within two 
or three days we harrow, following 
with the roller, behind which is at- 
tached a light harrow or a weighted 
weeder. I then wait until corn is up, 
and if no rain has fallen, I again use 
the weeder. If rain has compacted 
the surface the harrow is used if, in 
my judgment, no damage is done to 
stand by its use. 

When the corn is up so that rows 
may be followed, a double “A” har- 
row, in which shovel teeth are bolted 
in such manner that they can be 
raised or lowered, is used. This is 
dragged by two horses, has 14 teeth, 
narrow shovels on a side, and guided 
by a pair of handles. I have never 
seen a tool so perfectly adapted to 
the first and second row cultivations 
as this. It cuts every particle of the 
row to a uniform depth and certain- 
ly no weed or grass can survive its 
attack, besides it absolutely fines the 
surface and makes the ideal mulch. 
This is a homemade tool, designed 
by ‘myself, and’ f shouldn’t' think of 


growing corn or tobacco without it. 
It requires a steady team to draw it 
and a skilled hand to guide it out, 
but it gets next to the corn without 
covering. 

When corn is § to 10 inches high, I 
get busy with the riding cultivators, 
using a two-row spring-tooth  be- 
cause at this time other farm opera- 
tions call part of the help. This 
plow is kept busy every possible mo- 
ment, taking it out only when the 
press of harvest compels or the corn 
grows away from it. It was once 
and is still among many a practice, 
that when corn grew to a point where 
it could be plowed no longer with the 
riding cultivator, to lay the corn by. 
I never lay corn by; I always stand 
ready/to do the thing which suggests 
itself to me that will increase the 
yield, and hence every year I go 
through my corn as frequently as 
possible with a single-horse imple- 
ment to break any crust which may 
have formed, and to kill the fall 
grasses, planting on whitetop which 
may have started, and which when 
established thoroughly, will remain as 
a weed in either our wheat or oats, 
since I break the land for neither. 

There are various devices by which 
this is done, though I have adopted 
two; one a harrow drag, well 
weighted with teeth about 1 inch in 
length, and the other, a platform on 
runners, about 30 inches in wide to 
the rear of which is attached a knife, 
extended from runner to_ runner, 
running about 1% inches below the 
bottom of the runners. This is hid- 
den and about 1% inches of earth is 
cut and falls over the knife, killing 
any weeds which may have started 
and also gives the mulch alluded to 
before. By the methods above de- 
scribed. I have removed some of the 
uncertainties *accompanying corn 
growing and have succeeded to the 
degree of believing that the method 
has some things to recommend it and 
commend it to your favorable con- 
sideration. 


New Creamery Doing Well 


W. L. TERRY, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 





The new co-operative creamery at 
Walton has been running a month and 
has made excellent progress. It 
started with 48 patrons and 180 cans 
of milk. Last Saturday it had 72 
patrons and took in 300 cans. Until 
it started the Borden company of 
Walton had no opposition. September 
15, 1912, contract day, the prices were 
published for the following’ six 
months, Owing to the high prices of 
feed and the dry summer, the farm- 
ers had looked forward to an advance 
in the winter schedule. Instead a 
marked decline was in evidence. We 
felt we had a grievance against the 
Bordens at what we believed an un- 
warranted cut in the price of milk 
from the preceding year. A mass 
meeting was called for the following 
Saturday, at which time 150 farmers 
were present. Ways and means were 
discussed to find a better price for 
milk. Some New York dealers, who 
had been invited, were present to buy 
milk. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed as sales committee to con- 
sider the best offers made by respon- 
sible dealers. 

On the report of this committee the 
following week a large part of the 
milk coming to the Walton plant was 
diverted to the smaller creameries, 
private parties in the cities, some 
making butter. It was decided at 
this meeting to erect a co-operative 
creamery in Walton. The following 
were duly elected directors: J. A. 
Robinson, John D. Smith, George 
Gosper, E. E. Risley, Walter Terry, 
with full powers to solicit subscrip- 
tions, to secure a site, build, equip and 
start in operation an up-to-date, sani- 
tary creamery. The directors decided 
to issue stock in $25 shares, and about 
$4000 was pledged at the meeting ~.. 
September 29. Afterwards, this amount 
was increased to over $8000, with 160 
subscribers, 

The site selected by the directors 


consisted of about an acre of ground,. 


which, by building a switch, gives 
good shipping facilities. It has good 
spring water and excellent drainage. 
This lot was deeded to the farmers 
of Walton by James Munn. Value of 
lot $1500. Work was begun in Octo- 
ber for a permanent building, with 
concrete walls and piers to the ‘top 
of the ground. Then concrete .blocks 
to the window sills, finished in wood 
above. The directors visited up-to- 
date creameries, examined plans, se- 
lecting the one drawn by Mr Bennett 
of Sidney, N Y. The main room of 
the creamery is 44 by 50; receiving 
room 12 by 18, ice house 44 to 60; 
casein room, 44 50; boiler room 
and coal bins, 44 J 30. There is 
also an office and a testing room. In 
the main creamery room is cold stor- 
age for butter and cream and large 
pools holding 800 cans. 

Such progress was made with the 
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Eliminates ail starting 
troubles. Starts quick 
in any weather. 


Electric Starting 


WOODPECKER 


Uses gasoline or kerosene 
fuel—running cost cut toa fraction. 
Sig surplus overrated H.P. Frost- 
proof. amous Woodpecker con- 
struction. Guaranteed. 30 days fr 4 
trial—no money down . 
Write now forcatalog. 
_ THE MIDDLETOWN 
MACHINE CO., 
1124First St., Middletown, 0. 
Pay when 


Fill Your Silo s22.%24 
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We want to prove that our machines pom . 
good investment before you give wp yo 
money. We know they are so good that we ao 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 
before buying « machine. Catalog explains all. _It is free. 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 











HARDER 
The‘Quality 








le *Harder Silo.”* Our | atest a vet me 
feature~The **Harder Anchor’ ae Silo solid as 
an oak, No danger from storms. e kind **Uncle 
Sam’’ uses. a free. 
HARDER MFG. CO., Box 15, Cobleskill, N. Y. 














- DIRIGO SILOS 


are manufactured, not assembled, 

silos. hest e . . 
tight doors— permanent ladder— 
genuine wood prseetvenre—-ay to 
erect — built for ant continued 
service and sold direct. Send for 

mated. prices and freight to your 
stati Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 








Our simple yet perfect- steingsoen, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
ae ease’ of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy og ey without 

ammerorwrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypress staves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

5 ro poe SILO & MFG. CO., 

Bex 38-8 Frederick, 


The Long-Life 
ILO °: 


GREEN MOUNTAIN Round 
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the or 
fence posts rey timbers. These 
silos will last during your life 
time. There are other — apy 
features. Ask for ca 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
factory—save 


SILOS sii 


We have our own timber lands and saw mgis and cover 
48 acres with mills and yards. You get the benefit. 
A silo forless money. Look at our prices : 


8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 
$118.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 
Any size ps, malleable tron A. Ig Tong Gre toes nent 
r-' and é 
catalog sand 4 with you, dion 
Huoson Fas, H. ¥. 








Buy direct from 
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HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, ote. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. JZ. 























May 10, 1913 
For 
200 Ibe 
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Lowest Price! Longest Guarantee! 


No need to do without a sep- 
arator now. We have put the price 
within the reach of all. Only $19.65 
for a FULL SIZE 200 lb. capacity ma- 
chine.Guaranteed a Lifetime against 
defective material and workmanship. 
Skime 1% quarts a minute and gets AL 

thecream, asall the latest improvements 
—many exclusive features. For instance, 
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Cream Separator has a One-Piece Skim- 
vice made of aluminum—light— 
Eprectat pinctn ts ‘wast. "Banyo turn” Easy to 
'e' e 
clean. Easy to bu: 4 
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Compare m 
the big money you save. 


The Charles William Stores, inc. 


4 56 Pine St, NEW YORK GITY 
yg pty? Oe 


ROOAH 


IN 


WELL 





SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
it is a solid proposition to send, 
en trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 

; Making heavy light 
cream. Designed especially for 
smal! dairies, hotels and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our large 
capacity machines. The bowl is 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly protected. 

filled 
Whether your 
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WITHOUT FORMS 
EFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our: famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier.” The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it. 
Bend for one today. 

WORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Tornado Silo 








Will save you its cost manytimes 
ayear. Made from the highest 
quality of materials carefully 
selected. 

Has all the up-to-date improve- 
ments which inventive ingenuity 
and long experience can devise. 
There are many superior features 
in the TORNADO that will inter- 
est you. 

Write us for our new Silo 
catalog. 

W. R. HARRISON & CO. 

Massillon, Ohio 


We also manufacture a complete line of 


SILO ERS and FEED CUTTERS 


SARATOGA SILOS 


YOUR ATTENTION, Mr. Farmer. Why buy a square 
eontinuous opening front Silo, when ‘you can get a 
Baratoga Round Door system at practically the same 

? Not a forkful of ensilage to pitch over a door, 
plank or loop. Catalogue free. THE SARATOGA 
SILO. MFG. CO., 211 Division St., Saratoga Spgs., N.Y. 
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MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 


building that we were able to take 
in milk on April 1, although the 
machinery was not all installed at 
that time. Two of the directors went 
to New York the last of March and 
contracted for the sale of 150 cans 
of milk testing below 4.2 at $1.75 per 
100 pounds for April, $1.50 for May, 
$1.35 for June, dealer to furnish his 
own cans. Milk testing above 4.2 is 
skimmed, and, for a few days, until 
our churn was installed, the cream 
was taken to the Hamden co-operative 
plant and made into butter. The 
skimmed milk is made into casein and 
contracted for a year to the Phila- 
delphia casein company. Some com- 
mercial buttermilk will be made, 
some cheese and other by-products. 
The whey is pumped into a tank car 
and shipped to the milk sugar com- 
pany’s plant at Hamden. Our m..n- 
ager, Mr Rossman, who has had large 
experience in the creamery business, 
has installed an ice cream plant, with 
a capacity of 200 gallons a day. We 
believe a good business in that line 
can be worked up here and in sur- 
rounding towns. 

The plant and equipment cost 
around $14,000, of which $8000 was 
paid in by stockholders and first 
mortgage bonds in denominations of 
$500 each have* been issued to com- 
plete the payments. A sinking fund 
has been arranged for in order to 
meet payment of bonds when they 
fall due, interest and losses that may 
occur, Stockholders who take their 
milk to the creamery receive a pref- 
erence over nonstockholders, inas- 
much as they will receive interest of 
6% on the stock they own. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rates 
are 344c p qt for grade B and 3c for 
grade € to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.61 and $1.51, regpectively, p 40-qt 
can delivered in New York. These 
rates became effective May 1. The 
figures of receipts for the week do 
not reflect the condition of the mar- 
ket at the end of the week, but rath- 
er the combination of the Jewish 
holidays and the cool weather earlier 
in the week. The wave of warm 
weather caught the dealers napping, 
and on Saturday there was a short- 
age of both fluid and condensed milk 
and of cream. The available reserve 
in the country is ample to -meet the 
market requirement, however. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 3 
were as follows: 





Milk 
44,607 
9,479 
15,750 
60,270 
78.900 
7,990 


Cream 
Erie anmenei 2,8 
Susquehanna 64 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 

N Y C (long haul)... 
N YClines (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh 
Homer 
New 
Other 


Valie y 
Ramsdell line. 
Haven 

sources 
Totals «+ 002,686 

Skim Milk Must Be Labeled—At -Al- 
bany, N Y, the court of appeals 
upheld the constitutionality of the law 
which penalizes the shipping of skim 
milk in this state into another state 
unless so marked. This decision up- 
holds the recovery by the state of 
$16,800 in penalties against the Shaver- 
town Cmy Co. Nathan Abramson, 
one of the men most interested in this 
company, claimed exemption under the 
interstate commerce law on, the ground 
that the milk was not to be offered for 
sale in New York city, and that it was 
shipped from Delaware Co to New 
Jersey, in which state he conformed 
with the law. Judge Gray, who wrote 
the opinion of the court, held that be- 
cause the shipper and handler of the 
milk failed to indicate by labels that 
the cans contained skimmed milk, the 
law was violated in this state even 
though it was not intended for sale or 
consumption here. 


12,775 


Simple Test for Oleo—When the 
housewife is at a loss to know wheth- 
er she is buying pure butter or only 
colored oleo substituted by the dealer, 
a simple test’ may be applied which 
will detect the difference. If a small 
piece of the suspected product is 
placed in a small pan or large spoon 
and heated slowly over a stove or 
fiame, the oleo will crack and splutter 
but raise no foam, Pure butter boils 
quietly and foams up into a creamy 
mass. Renovated butter will foam 
slighttly, btu will also crackle like the 
oleo. Another test which tells conclu- 
sively between oleo and renovated 
butter is called the Waterhouse test. 
A small piece of the butter or oleo is 
melted and stirred in a cup of heated 
skim milk. When it is thoroughly 
mixed and in small globules, the cup 
is set in ice water and cooled, while 
the stirring continues. As it cools, oleo 
can be collected into a waxy lump, but 
butter will stay in granules and will 
not stick together. A splinter of wdod 
is best for the stirring.—[G, L.. Ogle, 
Indiana. - 





A Wheel Hoe will pay for itself in 





any garden every season, 


Wherever 
you find a De Laval 
_/ _ user you will find a “booster.” 
The De Laval satisfies, pleases and 
makes money for its more than 
a million and a half owners. 


There are probably quite a number of your 
neighbors who are using cream separators and 
in most communities a majority of these machines 


are De Lavals. 


If you expect to buy a separator it will be worth 
your while to see what some of these De Laval users 


think of their machines. 


If the evidence of your neighbors who use and recom- 
mend the De Laval is not enough to convince you of 
De Laval superiority, have the local De Laval agent put 

one in on trial for you and try any other machine you 
want to alongside of the De Laval. 


Let the De Laval start saving your cream right now 
this spring. It will soon pay for itself 
‘ The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which 
imp. t dairy are ably di d by the best authori- 
ties, is a book that every cow owner Id nave. Mailed free 
upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 DeLaval 
catalog also upon request. Write to nearest office. 





—4C_} The De Laval 
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[| SOONER OR LATER 
YOU WILL BUY Af 
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is fireproof, weather proof, practically everlasting—the 
7 most permanent type of building construction known. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


is built of hollow vitrified clay blocks. It cannot burn, cane 
not be blown over, will last a lifetime without a cent for 
repairs. Glazed sides keep silage sweet and palatable. An 
mason can build it, and it will give an air of progress an 
prosperity to your farm that will be worth much to you, 


Our Illustrated Silo Book 


fs full of valuable information for stock feeders and dairymen. 
It is written by authorities and should be read by every farmes, 
Send for Sree copy joday—ask for catalog H 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


4c ae CALE SRORECEUE 








DIAMOND PREPARED PAINTS © LINSEED OIL & WHITE LEAD 


Is extra quality paint. Cheaper than you can mix the] If you prefer to mix your own paints in the old way 
materials. No waste as what is left in package, you J use our brands—‘‘none better.” These materials are 
can save for the gext job. in our Diamond Paint. 


THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Oli Works, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REMEMBER 


theré is only 
one Winkler 
ue wdown 
‘on, par- 
ticufarly ad- 
aptable for 
the dairy 
farmer. The 
Winkler 
, quality talks 
and talks all 


By all 

write today 
for the fallest of particulars regarding the 
Winkler Low-Down Short Turn Dairy W: 
Remember, we sell oly one way. We cut out all 
dealers and jobbers. We save you all that profit and 
we are glad to let po ty ene rs ons free for thirty 
days. y. Do it tent new. 


your letter 
WINKLER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, ladiane 


Farm Manures 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided, In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 








farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 





izing elements on their growth. These funda- 





mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime. The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The book 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 


Is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Sterline is eo concentrated thet one- 
third of a botile often 

either « Thoroughpin, 

bec Darios 


and abscesses. Bterline is 
the most we lt absor- 


po 
bent and germ-killer ever 
com mded. Often worth $100 
in cu blemished horses for a sale. Stops , reduced 
all swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. It has cured 
most cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
astrong liniment. $2.00 a paid. Guaranteed. 
CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


en ee nett 
Best remedy ever for Moonblindness, Pink-Eye, Catarscts 
and all ailments of eyes of animals. $20 bottle. Guaranteed. Write 
for our free horse book, “ FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” 


The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ii! 





tific principles underlying the farmer’s work. 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 250 piges. Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


J 








Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F..E. Conley Lime Co., Dept.!, Utica, N.Y. 
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/ drives alow-priced car 
of high-priced efficiency 


That’s what 4000 K-r-i-t-Farmers tell us, They satisfied 
themselves on the power of the K-r-i-t motor, the durability of 


the K-r-i-t transmission and the strength of the K-r-i-t axle, 
They have proved for themselves that the motor is the heart, the lungs, 
the very life of any motor car; the transmission, its muscles and nerves; 


the axle its backbone and legs. 


No farmer would buy a horse with weak legs or a weak back. The 


K-r-i-t-Farmer knows the strength and safety of the K-r-i-t Axle. 


He en- 


joys that feeling of security afforded by the knowledge of extra braking 
surface, -Here’s how intrinsically good the K-r-i-t Axle really is: 


The K-r-i-t axle is of the semi-float- 
ing, split housing type. 

The malleable iron and tube con- 
struction give a rigid support to 
the gear bearings, maintaining an 
exact alignment of the gears at 
all times which is essential to 
quiet running and long life. 

The centre housing casting is so 
constructed that the metal re- 
quired for the bearing supports 
also carries the stresses of the 
load on the axle. 

This construction is actually lighter in 
weight than a corresponding press 
steel full floating axle and is used b 


most of the higher P cars and al- 
most universally onthe best foreign cars, 


Once the gears are set and aresatisfactory 
and quiet under test it is impossible for 
them to get out of alignment. 

It requires great accuracy to make axles 
of this type so they can be assembled 
economically, 

This we are enabled to do as we make our 
own gears within.our own organization. 

We have used this type of axle on K-r-it 
cars for the past three years and never 
have we had returned to us a broken 
axleshaft and repairs are practically nil, 
e spring suspension on the K-r-1-t car 
helps the axle in that it is flexible and 
does not bind the axleor put any undue 
strain upon it. a ae 

Let us tell you what 4000 K-r-i-t-Farmers 
say of the K-r-i-t axle, 

Send for the name and address of the near- 
est K-r-i-t dealer and he will be glad to 
bring the K-r-i-t to your farm. 

Write us today—now. 


Krit Motor Car Company, . 1612 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


All Models $900 f. 0. b. Detroit 











Dibble’s Seed Potatoe 


Rurals, Gold Coins, Banners. 
sack. i 


Catalog and Samples Free. 


Main crop varieties for late planting. 
lutely free from the ravages of early or late blight last year. Carmans, Raleighs, 
Barrei sack $2.25; 
These special low prices are made to close out less than a 1000 barrels of 
surplus stock and are good only as long as stock lasts 

Plenty of Seed Corn, Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy Seed still on hand. 


Address Edward F.. Dibble Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Seed from sections that were abso- 


10 sacks or over $2.00 per 


Order at once. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR FARM SEEDS 

















TheCall of the Land 


By E. Benjamin Andrews 
Chancellor Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


In this volume by Dr. Andrews attention 
has been centered on the problems of agricul- 
tural progress. It is a survey of the agricul- 
ture of tomorrow. Hence not only the farmer 
as a farmer, but men in all vocations as citi- 
zens are interested in the full meaning of 
country life. The author does not address 
farmers as a class, and separate from the gen- 
eral community, but as representative citizens 
and thinkers able to understand and appreciate 
all topics of general public interest. In the 
broad spirit of one familiar with all phases 
of practical agriculture, the author has studied 
farming from the standpoint of the general 
welfare of the nation. -He points out. the 
meaning of public spirit, of health as a duty, 
of medicine and morals, of socialism and tax- 
ation, of all as phases of the larger agricul- 
tural problem to which the man of the city 
as well as the man of the land must give his 
attention and thought. The book is written 
in a style that is clear, forcible, individual, 
and the thought original and stimulating. The 
volume is profusely, handsomely and prac- 
tically illustrated. Printed on a high grade 
paper and is well bound in cloth and gold. 
5x7 inches. 385 pages. Net...eceees+$1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
pn pnd to be without some readable, authentic and i 


pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. L 
JUDD CO., 315 Fearth Avenue, New York 
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NSURE the 
potatoes and 
other 
vege- 
tables, 

also 
fruitand 
trees from dis- 
ease and pests. 


ALL BRASS 


double acting high pres- 
gure pump with relief valve. Absolute satis- 
faction. Write today for our FREE 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, etc. 


-O. K. Champion Sprayer- 














Champlon Potato Machinery Co., 
159Chicago Avenue, H d, indiana 











DISK 


CUTAWAY uarrows 


Do better work, last longer and 

often costless than other harrows. 

You need at least one of them. 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
Cutaway 
MEE 

if he can't, write us, giving the name 

of your dealer, and we will send 


you, free, our new 48-page book, 
“The Soil and intensive Tillage."’ 


The Cutaway Harrow Ca. | 
851 Main St. _Higganum, Conn, 





Mount Gilead Cider Presses 


Net the biggest profit because they get the 

most cider out of aos with the least 

cost of operation irty-six yearsof 

success back of our guarantee to you. 

We make a press for every purpose. 

Also cider evaporators, apple- 

butter cookers, vinegar genera- 

tors, spraying outfits, etc. 

HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 

presses in the world) 


103 Liacoin Ave., Mount Gilead, Obio 











FE. P, STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, O 

The local side of my business card 
brought from the editor, an old col- 
lege friends of mine, a request for an 
experience, not theoretical or preachy 
article on potato growing. I like this 
bent of our editor because I believe 
it results in a much more useful paper 
for us sure enough, everyday farmers. 
I wonder just how much of this bent 
is due to the fact that I used to send 
him, between lessons, to mow weeds 
with a real genuine “Old Armstrong,” 
as well as to do numerous other arm 
strong jobs on the old university 
farm, where we both spent so many 
strenuous days, learning the whys and 
wherefores of things agricultural. 

Our county, though entirely agri- 
ultural never produces enough pota- 
for home consumption. The 
principal money crops are corn, oats, 
hay and straw and sugar beets. Near- 
ly every farmer as well as village lot 
owner, plants a small patch of early 
potatoes and plants them early, for 
summer home use. 

Experience has taught me that the 
Early Ohio is not only very popular 
ind commands the highest price for 
seed, but that it is the best year- 
around-table potato that we can grow. 
In fact, with it alone it is possible 
to have potatoes of the very finest 
quality on our table every day in the 
year. I have never even heard this 
claimed for any other potato. As a 
result of the above combination of 
circumstances, I discarded every 
other variety, early and late. I plant 
from June 10-25. Planted at this 
time, they mature late enough to be 
taken directly from patch to cellar as 
soon as dug, thus reducing the han- 
dling to a minimum. The sorting and 
grading to prepare for market are 
done during bad days in March, where 
one is glad to have an indoor job.-So 
far I have been growing but one acre 
a year. This has brought me from 
$50 to $100 besides my year’s supply 
for seed, and table use of from six to 
eight persons and good, hearty potato 
eaters, too. 

Details of Growing the Crop 

To have good seed of an early va- 
riety so late as June 25, I do this: As 
soon as the sale seed is sacked and 
out of way, and hefore it is warm 
enough to more than. merely start the 
sprouts, I use all the available cellar 
space to spread out thinly, to single 
layer if possible; and it is better if 
the potatoes do not touch each other. 
I try to get the direct bright light, 
but not direct rays of the sun to as 
near every eye as possible, and keep 
them thus until planting time, Thus 
kept, they develop” short, thick, 
strong, tough sprouts of a dark green 
color, that stay on through treating, 
cutting and planting and start right 
off into vigorous growth as soon as 
planted. 

Shortly before planting time I treat 
by soaking 11% to two hours in for- 
malin solution. I use commercial 
formaldehyde, 40% formalin, one pint 
to 30 gallons of water. And since for- 
malin is similar to alcohol in its na- 
ture and action; i e, its action re- 
sults in its own destruction and the 


solution constantly grows weaker by 


toes 


|} use aS well as by exposure to the air. 


I have come to add a little formalde- 
hyde to the remaining old solution as 
well as to add new solution of normal 
strength to restore both the proper 
strength and amount of solution for 
the succeeding batch. This is to keep 
the scab in check. For some it may 
aid in holding other troubles in check 
also. T find it impossible, or at least 
impracticable, by any known method 
or methods on our limestone drift 
soil, receiving every third vear a good 
coat of stable manure to keep them 
entirely free from scab. If, as hap- 
pens some years, there are occasional 
tubers deeply scabbed, I throw these 
out to be cooked, 

Very shortly before planting I cut 
fair-sized pieces from ore to a dozen 
more eyes. The number of eyes I do 
not deem important, just so there is 
one good virile one. The size of the 
piece is more important. If you use 
potatoes as small as I sometimes do, 
you will have to learn how to cut 
them to just one piece, which is not 
always as easy as it seems. I plant 
in rews 30 inches apart. I try to get 


American Agriculturist 


a hill—a single piece of seed, every 
10 or 12 inches, say from 8 to 14 
inches. Dropping by hand it requires 
too much time to space accurately. A 
careful workman improves with ex- 
perience. 

Of course a machine is better but 
not justifiable on one acre. I have, 
myself furrowed, cut, dropped and 
covered—done all the work of plant- 
ing one-half acre in five hours, using 
one horse and a single shovel plow, 
13-inch shovel. This, however, was 
with late potatoes and I aimed to get 
a piece or hill every 16 inches, and 
the dropping was just that much 
faster, for I take a step for each piece 
dropped and step on each piece of 
Seed to press it firmly into the soil. 
This is done to avoid their being 
knocked out of place by the horse in 
covering and to reduce the effect of 
the sun, especially should it be hot 
on the seed before it can be covered. 
Even with this precaution, I keep the 
covering up very close to the droppers. 

I plant in the bottom of as deep a 
furrow as I can make with the 13-inch 
wide shovel. This will be from 4 to 6 
inches, depending on the nature and 
condition of the soil. I cover very 
lightly at first, working more dirt 
onto them at each of the frequent 
harrowings I give the patch from 
planting up to time the plants are 
large enough for the cultivator. For 
this harrowing I use a heavy three- 
section, 11 feet wide, steel harrow 
and do a thorough job each time, 
sometimes even cross harrowing. 
Harrowing, Cultivating and Spraying 

The first cultivation is with a nar- 
row shoveled or toothed cultivator 
running as deeply as the team can 
pull it, aiming to stir all the soil very 
deep. If I can shake every plant 
without actually tearing it out of the 
soil, so much the better. Of course, 
by the time I am ready to cultivate I 
expect to have the land level and 
smooth. I shallow up gradually in 
the cultivating until blooming time 
when all horse work stops. I aim to 
cultivate enough to do two things: 
absolutety prevent weed growth and 
to keep a dust mulch or, more prop- 
erly speaking, prevent the formation 

(To Page 630.] 


South Jersey Sweet Potatoes 
VINELAND GROWER, CUMBERLAND? COUNTY 





A.summary of my own experience 
and methods of sweet potato growing 
will, I think, be quite in keeping with 
the methods generally adopted in 
Cumberland county. As is generally 
known the Vineland sweet potato 
has an enviable record. So much so 
indeed that there are more potatoes 
sold as Vineland Sweets than the state 
produces. Personaily, I think there 
are other sections that are just as 
capable of producing sweets of as 
good quality as those grown in Vine- 
land but I think there is not as much 
pains taken in handiing the crop as 
are employed here. As our sweets 
are intended for the winter market it 
is positively essential that all condi- 
tions necessary for successful keeping 
of the crop he carefully considered. 

We begin by selecting seed potatoes 
at digging time from hills as nearly 
ideal as possible, being careful to see 
there are no signs of the dreaded 
black rot. A careful grower with an 
eye to a better stand of plants will 
also split the stem of the hill for evi- 
dence of the stem rot. If the stem 
shows clean with no black streaks th: 
medium sized potatoes are considered 
fit for seed. The seed should be han- 
dled as carefully as possible so as not 
to bruise or break the skin. We place 
the seed in the hotbed about April 1. 
The fire heat type of hotbed is being 
more generally used and the manure 
heat discarded, as we find the plants 
are more hardy from the fire heat 
type and will stand more adverse con- 
ditions. It seems the manure forces 
an unnecessary growth of stem and 
leaves, 

We place the seed potatoes about 1 
inch apart in the hotbed. I think it 
is good practice to lay the potatoes 
with the stem end facing in one di- 
rection as the sprouts always come 
first from the end that was 
originally fastened to the vine, and 
by having them all face in one direc- 
tion the sprouts are not so apt to 
be crowded. 

The soil in this section varies from 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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almost pure sand to gravelly loam. A 
sandy loam with a somewhat stiff sub- 
soil seems best adapted to our high- 
est grades of potatoes, provided it 
does not contain too much humus, 
Unlike most plants the sweet potato 
does not seem to do well on soil very 
rich in humus or manure. The ele- 
ments of plant food contained in 
a 3-8-10 mixture of fertilizer are very 
well adapted to this crop. Of course, 
stable manure can be used and very 
often a large crop of rough potatoes 
will result, or a very large crop of 
vines and a tangled lot of roots, 
more often the latter. We use 
1000 to 1200 pounds to the acre. I 
have used larger amounts but fail to 
see results sufficient to warrant using 
more than half a ton. The fertilizer 
is broadcasted on the plowed surface 
and thoroughly harrowed in. 

After the fertilizer has had at least 
one good rain on it the ground is 
harrowed again, after which ridges 
are thrown up about 8 feet apart. 
Planting commences anytime after 


the middle of May and continues ac- 
eording to weather conditions till 
about June-20. The ground must be 
thoroughly warm at planting time or 
the sets will not start well. With the 
aid of improved planting machinery 
which waters the sets automatically 
we are somewhat independent of 
moisture conditions. Our chief con- 
cern at this time is to have plenty of 
warm, even hot, weather. The sets 
are transplanted with improved ma- 
ehinery which requires a team of 


horses, a driver and two boys to 
place the sets. 


Immediately after the plants have 


root hold, or after the first rain, the 
sulky cultivator with weeder attach- 
ment is started. This weeder attach- 
ment is the greatest thing ever in- 
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potatoes will run over 50 barrels. Of 
late years we have been very fortu- 
nate as regards prices for this prod- 
uct. Some phenomenally high prices 
have been paid and vice versa; but 
I think taking a five-year average 
they have netted growers at least $1 
a bushel. Practically all potatoes are 
sold in the New. York market. They 
are packed in paper lined hampers. 
Some giowers make special grades 
and mark their product a distinctive 
brand name, thereby commanding a 
premium over oidinary stock. 


New England Cucumber Growing 


D. S. KELSEY, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT 





If you live near the city and your 
vines are vigorous and early you may 
sell a considerable number, if perfect 
in shape and color (that is, if they 
are neither bellied, wedge-shaped,, 
too large or light colored) by the 
dozen for “fancies”; 10 to 30 cents is 
the price. Toward the latter part of 
the season you can also sell small 
pickles the size of one’s finger at 
about the same price per 100 as the 
larger ones bring. 

Now, how to raise them. The best 
soil is sandy loam for the early mar- 
ket and the heavier, damper soils for 
later harvest. A cucumber does not 
demand anything like the heat or 
sunshine requisite to successful can- 
taloup culture. It does demand thor- 
oughly prepared soil and abundant 
plant food near at hand. We plant in 
drills 7 feet apart, thinning to about 
every 10 inches and continuing cul- 
tivation from the day of planting. 
Do not wait for the crop to come up, 
even. Stir the ground at once and 
keep stirring it. The best all-round 
machine is the one-horse acme with 
a well trained horse and a good 

















Good Specimens of the Ray Peach 


One of the addresses featured at the always enthusiastic sessions of the 
western New York fruit growers’ association was, What is a suitable pun- 
ishment for the man that will set more peach trees? This intimates that a 


is very foolish 
Pictured is 


man 
supply. 


to set peach trees in 
one of the newest 


the present 
Several 


New York with 
varieties known as Ray, 


growers in Connecticut and Massachusetts who had trees coming into bear- 


ing last season 


vented to facilitate the cultivation of 
this crop. ,. It was invented by one of 
our large growers and consists of a 
piece of iron bent in either a circular 
or V-shaped form, to which spikes 
are fastened which serve as teeth for 
stirring the ground. ‘This is hinged 
on the gangs of a sulky cultivator. 
The operator works it by means of a 
rod that extends from weeder. I have 
taken care of 20 acres with this at- 
tachment without practically any 
hand hoeing. Of course, under ad- 
verse conditions such as long con- 
tinued rain and after the weeds get 
a good start, some hand hoeing is nec- 
essary. The object is to start before 
the weeds do and keep at it until 
the vines get large enough to shade* 
the ground. I cultivate my potatoes 
from six to 10 times through the 
feason. 

Harvesting commences about Octo- 
ber 1. The potatoes are loosened 
from the ridge by means of specially 
designed plows.. The potatoes from 
three or four rows are placed together 
for convenience of sorting and grad- 
ing. -They are then hauled directly 
to the storage house or cellar, which 
is heated to 70 or 80 degrees. After 
eweating the temperature is gradually 
lowered to about 55 or 60 degrees. 
There is a’ remarkable variation in 
yields of this crop. Instances of 125 
pounds, off individual acres, are not 
uncommon, but the general average is 
far below this. I consider 45 barrels 
ef prime potatoes a fair average. It 
is very seldom a crop of strictly fancy 





reported favorably on its merits. 


workman who can harrow within 2 
inches of each side the row of little 
plants without injuring or throwing 
any dirt over them, repeating the op- 
eration every five days till vine run- 
ning prohibits it. 

For early picking we use a loop of 
wire fitted to a handle, the implement 
looking like a cross between a tennis 
racket and a carpet beater, only much 
wider at the broad end, This in the 
left hand is drawn across the leaves 
while the right sized fruits are picked 
with the other hand. Here is where 
the amateur grower fails, 

This work must be done while the 
vines are dry and .the cukes kept in 
a dry, cool place. If they are too soft 
you have used too much nitrate. They 
want plenty of 4-8-10 fertilizer deeply 
harrowed in, plus a supply in the 
drill under~the plants. Finally, you 
must have bees. If there is not a 
large apiary within 2000 or 3000 
yards you must establish one, unless 
the common yellow jackets are un- 
usually abundant in that neighbor- 
hood, 

The wilt bothers us most. It is a 
constitutional trouble affecting the 
cells of the plant and communicated 
from one to anothes by visiting in- 
sects after blossoming begins. The 
only remedy is te eradicate. Pull up 
by the roots instantly any plant you 
see affected, even if one-third of the 
piece has te come out, and the next 
season watch more closely. By sacri- 
ficing a few dozen plants at the right 
time you can usually check its course. 
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It Takes The Pain 
Out Of Painting 


T’S certainly a painful process to keep on 
painting a roof every two or three years— 

you feel it in your back and in your pocketbook. 

Amatite Roofing never needs painting—sounds 
almost too good to be true, doesn’t it. 

Just lay it with an ordinary hammer, and you’ve 
solid roof comfort ahead for many years to come. 

Costs less than similar roofings of same weight. 
The mineral surface is also fire-resisting. 


Sample showing the pitch waterproofing 
and real mineral surface free on request. 















Barrett Manufacturing Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Corey, Ala. 
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UNITED STATES TIRES 


offset high cost of gasoline 


Never before in the history of motoring have 
motorists received as much mileage from their 
— as they are getting today from United States 
Tires. 


Seay oa 
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The average mileage yielded by these tires has 
been raised to a point from 25 to 50 per cent 
above that ever reached by any tire maker pre- 
vious to the organization of the United States 
Tire Company. “ 


You men who drive in the country will be actu- 
ally able to operate your cars for less money, 
this year than you have ever been able to do 
before—this in spite of the continued rise in the 
price of gasoline. 


You will be forced to pay a 50 per cent increase 
in the price of-your fuel but you can save more 
than this on your tire mileage. 


This is the most important service that has ever 
been rendered to motorists by any tire maker. 


It will mean a saving of from forty to fifty dol- 
lars to every United States Tire user. 


But, bear this in mind—you can’t get this big 

reduction in tire expense—you can’t off-set the 

high cost of gasoline without using United States 
ires, 


Cost no more than you are 
asked to pay for other kinds 















Spray, for Blight 


It cannot be cured but can prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in co ey in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


TRON Traction 


Sprayers 
are built for this purpose. 4 of 6 rows. ss or 100 gallon, 
wood or steel tanks, single or double 

least slippage, wind shift adjus' 

for one or two horses, Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for new Free booklet. 

BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 





moves both wheels and shovels instantly to the right or 

left. Is guided and held in position entirely by the two 

foot levers attached to the pivotal axles making it unequal- 

ed for working in crooked rows, and avoiding end bills. 
ates on as easy as on 


Width between gangs and depth of shovels regulated 
without stopping. The cultivates thoroughly 
where rigid axle cultivators cannot be used. Operates 
easily. The horses furnish the power—all the driver 
needs to do is to steer. 

Built for Wear and Work. 
Made in high and low wheel and 
Kraus Pivot gang. Also Clipper 
Hammock Seat. Steel frame. 
Malleabie iron castings. Simple 
in construction, feast number of 
parts and all easy to get at. Noth- 
out of order. Ask for 
accept no other, 
Write us for free catalogue. 
AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
Dept. 15 AKRON, 





» B46 Make 
Sprayers 


SPRAY ‘or Everybody 


Gueket, Barrel, 4-Row Potate Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There's a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


for di- 
talog on 
entire sprayertine.  Wehavethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants, Address 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., 
10 14h St., Eimira, N.Y. 














Veco the spra: that does the 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost! 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


aecity 4 tions, For la 8 

treat Hosier Atomic ‘Bray. Write 
for low prices and Jree Spra: Guide. 
‘The K.C, Brown Co., pe Say Ano N.Y. 








Insure Your Crops by Using 


“Quick Death” 


An Insecticide in powder form, that absolutely 
— all leaf eating insects, Put up as follows: 


2e 00 
sip me Shi as 
»” * OF 300 “* Barrel 9.0 


Freight prepaid on 100 Lb. orders and over. 
loide Act of 1910, Serial 624, by 
Bing 








All sizes. We have had 
86 years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, ete. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
Thomas-Albrig eee 
West New York, New Jersey 








Fruit Baskets 


and Crates 


of all kinds. Write for 

free Circular and Price 

List. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
Webster, Monroe County, N. Y; 


Box 16, 

















RIPE ENGINE CO., 2146 Trinity Bldg., New York 








Vegetable Plants 


Large traneplanted plants of Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, 
Eee Pepper and Cauliflower. Write for — 
list. THE J, E. HUTTON CO., Conyngham, Pa. 


SEASONABLE TOPICS 


JOTTINGS FROM 7 
THE FARME itd 











Crowded Out the oie 


The soil’s natural} preference is to 
grow useful plants rather than weeds 
if conditions are what they should 
be. Veeds come because the soil 
often needs lime. I saw that in 
Ohio. A farmer had sown timothy. 
The field had been covered with 
broom sedge before that. At the 
time of me to timothy he drove 
the manure spreader promiscuously 
over the field and scattered the lime 
right and left. Two years after that 
I could see the tracks made by the 
horses in going over the field. There 
was no broom sedge thers The lime 
had not driven the broom sedge out. 
It increased the growth of the tim- 
othy to such an extent that the broom 
sedge was crowded out. If there is 
enough available plant food in the 
soil we are not going to be troubled 
with weeds much.—[{W. D. Zinn, 
Barbour County, W Va. 


When the farmer 
he is buying something that will make 
his farm more _ productive, if: the 
tractor is properly used on that farm. 
In fact, if the tractor is not an eco- 
nomic success on the farm, it has 
no justification for its existence, This 
applies especially to what is called the 
farm tractor, which is sold for gen- 
eral farm work. When a man buys 
a reliable farm tractor, he thereby 
increases his ability to properly work 
his farm. He buys something that 
enables him to do better and deeper 
plowing and to do it at exactly the 
right time, and these things are very 
large elements in increasing the yield 
from his farm. Furthermore, if he 
chooses to do so, he can use his tract- 
or for harvesting and threshing his 
grain, thus making a greater cer- 
tainty of his harvest and getting his 
grain threshed quickly and off the 
ground, so that he can turn in and 
do his fall plowing early, before the 
weeds have gone to seed. In this 
way he is making for a cleaner field 
the next year, and thus again in- 
creasing the yield from his farm.— 
[W. H. Williams, 


buys a tractor, 


The most appealing features in your 
issues are the items pertaining to the 
betterment of legislation for the ben- 
efit of the farmer and the agitation 
for farm finance and fiscal reform. 
You 
farmer’s vote is instrumental in bring- 
ing about better conditions for him- 
self. The editor of the American 
Agriculturist is “running his own busi- 
ness” and not being under control of 
political interests, These items stand 
up for good government “for the peo- 
ple.” They abound with able state- 
ments and profouni discussions of 
things that exist. I admire the editor 
for making such matters clear to the 
American farmer.—[ William N. 
Leschey, York County, Pa. 


Your valuable contributions and 
advice teach me to improve my herd, 
lessen the cost of feeding, stable prop- 
erly and enable me to be better 
posted on breeding and other essen- 
tials necessary to the success of my 
dairy, which is my main source of in- 
come.—[F. N. Ruteshouser, Delaware 
County, N Y. 


are at the 
issue of the 
for local 


All other industries 
mercy of farming. The 
day is better government 
organizations. Local farm organiza- 
tions have been started in many 
places and have proved beneficial. 
With few exceptions the farmer has 
not received his portion of the dollar 
in the disposal of his products, and 
yet these organizations have more 
efficient buyers than sellers. The 
most direct road to dispense with the 
middlemen’s profit, is through more 
direct buying from the manufac- 
turers.—[J. A. Herr, Lancaster Coun- 
y, Pa. 

a 

With a-well regulated supply of 
live stock no one can be accused 
of robbing his soil. Whatever kind 
of stock is kept should be well bred. 
When ready for market or at any 
intervening time I expect the best 
prices. The work and expense of 
feeding will be no more than for 
stock of common quality. Among 
the stock kept nothing will be more 
certain of a continual good return 





than a few cows. If you are within 


make the fact clear that the’ 


the bounds of a good town of a few 
thousand, you can build up a trade 
with butter and eggs, also some use- 
ful vegetables. I have a weekly cash 
income with which to pay expenses 
in this way. When the fattened or 
matured stock is sold it comes as a 
certificate of deposit which has been 
growing. I aim to keep from over- 
stocking though I do keep much 
of the right kind as possible, even if 
extra feed has to be bought. With 
crop raising and stock feeding one 
has various things to consider as 
goes along.—{D. C. Brand, Yrank- 
oO. 


as 


he 
lin County, 

No earthquakes have occurred here 
vere as the one April 28 for 
three centuries. It was an 
slipping of the earth’s crust 
great fault or crack known 
It extends from the 
to Alabama. The 


so sé 
nearly 
actual 
along the 
as Logan’s line. 
St Lawrence valley 
famous Champlain earthquake of 
1663 was of exactly the same nature 
as that of April 28, 1915. It was a 
decided slipping of the earth’s crust 
along Logan’s line, resulting in the 
most severe and destructive earth- 
quake ever occurring on this conti- 
nent, not excepting the San Francisco 
earthquake. The quake of April 28 
may possibly be a forerunner of more 
destructive shocks, as we are enter- 
ing upon a period of great seismo- 
graphic disturbance.—[Prof George 
H. Chadwick, St Lawrence University, 
New York. 
Strawberries for Canning 
*H, W. CLARK, MONROE COUNTY, 





NY 


T have never been able to get any 
strdwberry that suits for canning bet- 
ter than the Wilson in point of flavor. 
There is no stronger flavored berry 
and so well colored. It gives the best 
results after it is canned. A fruit to 
can must be very acid, because other- 
wise when we add the sugar it be- 
comes flat. One variety the growers 
prefer to raise is Glen Mary, but it 
the tendency to have seedy or 
knotty green ends. The tips do not 
ripen up with the rest as do the Wil- 
son berries. West of Buffalo there is 
a berry grown called the Williams. 
It is very much tike the Wilson, but 
always has a tendency to have a 
seedy or knotty end. . 

I wish a better berry than the Wil- 
son could be developed. The Wil- 
son has one or two faults. If the 
season is just right, that is, there 1s 
enough moisture and the ground is 
suitable, the fruit holds up fairly 
well in size;, but if we have any dry 
reather at all, after the first or sec- 
ond picking they run down small 
That makes it very undesirable for 
canning. 

We are not getting enough straw- 
berries from this section to supply 
our demand at the price we can af- 
ford to pay. In the last two seasons 
we have bought berries from Mary- 
land and Delaware. Several varie- 
ties of berries down there are just as 
satisfactory as the Wilson, and in 
some respects better, I wish they 
could be tried up here to see wheth- 
er they could be grown, Climax, Su- 
perior, Parsons’ Beauty and Gandy. 
I was down there during the picking 
season two or three years ago. They 
used to grow the Wilson in past years, 
but not at all now. One peculiarity 
about their berries is that they seem 
to stand up better than the Wilson 
does up here. We will get berries 
from there that will be on the road 
86 hours and after they get to our 
factory stand up better than the Wil- 
son brought in sometimes by the lo- 
cal farmers. 

This may 
picked green. 


has 


be because they are 
The Wilson, especially 
after the first or second picking, has 
a tendency to be soft and very juicy, 
and these‘other berries seem to have 
a tendency to be drier. It may be 
something about the soil. Parsons’ 
Beauty. is like the Wilson, but larger 
in size. It is not as firm as some 
other kinds. The Gandy down there 
is a firm berry. 

The Brandywine is a 
but it is apt, I think, to have a hol- 
low center and does not hold its 
shape well when canned. The straw- 
berry is a pretty tender article any- 
way, and when we come to preserve 
it, it easily goes to pieces, 


large berry, 





Natural Water. supply is derived 
primarily from precipitation, chiefly 
as rain, partly as snow, and in a small 
measure as dew, 


*Excerpts from address before 
western New York horticultural so- 
ciety. 


American Agriculturist 








New York Passes Commission Bill 


The bill to regulate the commission 
usiness in New York state passed 
—the senate last week without a dis- 

senting vote. It previously had passed 
the assembly, so it is now in the hands 
of Gov Sulzer, who has promised te 
sign it. This bill provides that the 
state shall regulate the produce com- 
mission business by permitting the 
State commissioner of agriculture to 
refuse a to a produce mer- 
chant whom he feels convinced will 
not do ligitimate business; by com- 
pelling edch merchant to give a fidel- 
ity bond of $3000, any part of which 
can be collected by a farmer ior 
money not honestly ede to him 
in payment for produce shipped by 
him; by providing hearings before the 
commissioner of agriculture to adjust 
grievances and assess penalties against 
the fidelity bond; and by empower- 
ing the commissioner to take sworn 
testimony and examine any portion 
of the records relating to transactions 
in dispute. Under the provisions of 
the bill commission merchants whe 
are given the right of certiorai are 
also granted 10 days following the 
filing of a complaint in which to ad- 
just difficulties before the commis- 
Sioner assumes charge. 

This bill is the result of a four or 
five years’ fight by farmers’ associa- 
tions, the farm press, certain city pa- 
pers and private individuals who have 
been forced to take action because 
of the illegal processes of certain com- 
mission men. The commission inter- 

fought. until the last few weeks 
when changes were made in the bill 
SO as to fit all interests. The National 
league of commission merchants then 
supported the bill which met with 
only small resistance in the house and 
the senate. While the bill is not what 
was originally desired in all respects, 
yet itis considered the entering wedge 
of legislation to regulate the com- 
mission business and the precursor 
of probable further . legislation. 


Side Line But Profitable 


[From Page 628.] 
of a crust or too solid and compact 
surface. If from a prolonged wet 
spell a few weeds eseape in the rows, 
they are removed with hand hoe 
Many years on well drained lant 
none of this work is needed. 

Bugs are kept in subjection by, 
spraying. Formerly I used paris 
green but recently arsenate of lead. 
If I fear the blight I use bordeaux to 
which the poison is added. Once If 
used lime-sulphur; I know better now. 
I dig with a cheap $5 two-horse nor- 
elevating digger, and go over th-* 
ground afterward with a five-shovel 
cultivator, then follow with the har- 
row. I thus get practically all the 
potatoes and leave the land excellent- 
ly prepared for wheat or rye seeding; 
or for oats the following spring with- 
out further work. 

I should have said before, but failed 
to find a good place to say it, that 
the land is broken along with the 
balance of the large field for corn, as 
soon aS we can get time, and the 
proper conditions in conjunction after 
the removal of the clover seed crop, 
red clover, second crop, cut pretty 
late. I consider myself fortunate te 
have it all done before March 15. If 
plow deep, from 7 to 10 inches, and 
work up fine, as deep as I can witha 
16-inch disk harrow. I use no ma- 
nure or commercial fertilizer other 
than the triennial coat of stable ma- 
nure, just as for my corn crop. Soe 
far, tests on a small scale have failed 
to show any advantage from com- 
mercial fertilizers with me on pota- 
toes, and very little on anything else. 
This, however, I believe due to the 
rich soil and to no defect of the fer- 
tilizer. However, we have repeated 
evidence of benefit from stable ma- 
nure. Is it the humus? 

I am attempting the improvement 
of our strain of seed by using the 
very finest, largest, smoothest, most 
typically shaped tubers to plant a fer 
rows the initial year. Each ye: 
since T select from the most vigoro.: 
and productive hills, in these sec i 
rows seed for the succeeding year’s 
seed rows, using the second grade 
from the rows for the commercial 
patch. Thus I hope to improve our 
seed instead of allowing it to run out 


license 
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AUTC OMOBILE 


Handling Valve Troubles 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 


The automobile is a machine that 
ean be relied upon to do its work 
right along under all ordinary condi- 
tions, provided it is properly cared 
for. Sormetimes it will stand up in a 
remarkable way when it is sadly 
neglected, though that is more than 
anyone has a right to expect. Mis- 
haps will occur, however, in the best 
conditioned machines. Nothing is en- 
tirely exempt from accidental dam- 
age of one sort or another, and even 
a wheelbarrow, which comes pretty 
close to being the simplest thing that 
goes on wheels, or, rather, on a 
wheel, sometimes gets “busted.” Hu- 
man beings do not possess the fac- 
ulty of second sight, and so their ef- 
forts to prevent accidents and mis- 
haps can go no further than doing 
the best that can be done to fore- 
stall trouble. 

There are 
wrinkles that 


hundreds of iittle 
motorists have found 
useful in getting out of roadside 
trouble, and while most of them are 
more or less familiar to experienced 
drivers, those who are handling their 
first car are apt to be less fortunate. 
One of the first things to remember 
(and if this caution has been repeat- 
ed two or three times it is because 
it is well worth repeating) is that if 
anything goes wrong it should be 
remedied at once, if it is at all pos- 
sible, and not neglected and allowed 
to get worse. If the motor or any 
other part of the car gives out queer 
noises, or works badly, get after it 
on the spot. 

One of the little troubles that will 
ocedsionally occur and cannot very 
well be foreseen is valve spring 
breakage. A -broken valve stem is 
revealed, as a rule, by the misfiring 
of one cylinder, and if it is an intake 
valve spring and the valve is let loose, 
there will be all sorts of spitting 
through the _earbureter, backfiring 
and a general row. Of course, if 
there is a spare valve spring in the 
tool box the thing to do is to put it 
in; but if there is none, the old one 
ean be made to keep up the good 
work. Take the spring off the‘valve 
stem and put it back in its original 
position with a good wide washer 
between the broken ends. This will 
keep the parts from twisting together, 
and the spring will really do just 
about as good work as before it 
broke. If there is no washer handy 
one can be punched from an old tin 
ean. In fact, many a motorist has 
mended a valve spring by hunting 
around till he found an ancient to- 
mato can and hacking a washer out 
of it with his poor knife. Care must 
be taken to have the washer of such 
size that the fractured ends cannot 
slip past either the outer or the in- 
ner edge. 

If a valve itself breaks, which, for- 
tunately, it rarely does, it cannot be 
jerked out too soon, The symptoms 
will be about the same as in the case 
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SAVING LABOR AND TIME 


of a broken spring, though probably 
more noisy. Owing to the great va- 
riety of forms of cylinders and valve 
arrangements, it is not possible to 
give specific directions that will fit 
every case, but there usually are re- 
movable caps over the valves, and 
the cap over the broken valve should 
be removed, and if the head has gone 
to pieces, all the pieces should be 
fished out. 

If pieces are allowed to rattle 
around lose in the cylinder the result 
may easily be a wrecked cylinder, or 
a punctured piston head, or cylinder 
walls scored and scratched. If all 
the pieces are not in the valve cham- 
ber, the crank should be turned un- 
til the top of the piston is at its high- 
est point, and the pieces can be 
fished for with a piece of stiff wire. 
Small pieces may ®be blown out 
through the exhaust and will, of 
course, stick in the muffler or the 
Piping, but everything possible should 
be done to make sure that there are 
none in the cylinder. 


Climax of Adulteration 


In a recent address at Washington, 
Dr H. W. Wiley, formerly chief of the 
bureau of chemistry in the United 
States department of agriculture illus- 
trated with an anecdote what the pub- 
lic may expect at the climax of food 
adulteration: 

“There was a man,” he said, “who 
manufactured so-called silver spoons. 

A dealer bought largely from him, 
but was always clamoring for a lower 
price. 

“I can’t lower the price, the manu- 
facturer would say, “unless I put in 
more lead.” 

“All right—more lead, by all means,” 
Thus the dealer would reply. 

“The other week the dealer wired 
that he would take an enormous con- 
signment of spoons if the price were 
cut a further 10%, 

“Can’t cut the price another penny, 
the manufacturer wired back. 

“Put in more lead,” wired the dealer, 

“Impossible,” was the manufactur- 
er’s reply. “Last lot I shipped you 
were all lead.” 





Alfred M. White of Fairfield county, 
O, is somewhat of an enthusiast at 
raising winter lambs. With more than 
20 years’ experience at the business he 
is convinced that it is the most profit- 
able way of handling a small lot of 
sheep. To be sure he has a modern 
equipped sheep barn. There is a pump 
in the barn that draws the water 
through an underground pipe from a 
well near the barn; also economy feed 
racks and the like, He is convinced 
that grade Dorset ewes mated with a 
Dorset sire is the best breed for his 
business, He figures the wool as a by- 
product. Because of the _ present 
gloomy outlook on account of tariff 
tinkering he thinks now is the time to 
stay by the business. He reasons that 
a large per cent of farmers who keep 
sheep will either go out of the busi- 
ness or materially reduce théir flocks, 
In a year or so the mutton-supply 
will be less than the demand, and that 
is what boosts prices all along the 
line. Easter lambs sold at 15 cents a 
pound at his barn this year. 


The secretary of agriculture pro- 
poses to see to it that packing com- 
panies do not load sausage output 
with water or with cereals. An or- 
der has been promulgated which pro- 
hibi.s manufacturers from putting 
more than 2% of cereal in sausages, 
properly labeling same, and limiting 
the water in sausage to 3%. Sec 
Houston is quoted as saying that 
much sausage contains 8 to 10% of 
cereal and as high as 40% of water. 














Traction Plow at Work on a Georgia Hill Farm 


This plow is cutting six big fur‘ows at a trip, and’is doing it more 


ordinary plow could do it. 


This kind of plowing saves a great deal of 








eep your upkeep down 
with Goodrich Tires 


—and let us send you information 
which will help you to get longer 
and better service 


We not only make Goodrich Tires just as good 
as the best rubber and fabric in the world and the 


best trained workmanship can produce. 


To all 


this we add the Goodrich principle of untt-molding 
—the Goodrich single vulcanization which makes 
tread and body one live, resilient structure. 


And we go further. 


We willingly supply you with the 


extremely valuable information which we have secured for 


ourselves on the hard testing ground of experience. 


This is 


contained in handy form in our series of ten folders on ““The 
Common Causes of Tire Injury.’’ 


These folders both tell and show you how to avoid the troubles 
that nine times out of ten are unnecessary. 


Write us today for these folders. 


GOODRICH « 


owen TL LRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


Unit Molded Construction means just what it says. 


Every 


Goodrich Tire is an integral piece initself. From the layers 
of fine, stout fabric and strips of pure rubber to the thick, 
tough tread, compounded as forty-three years ef experience 
in rubber manufacturing have proven will give it life and 
durability, each Goodrich Tire is a unit. 


Tread and tire are molded into one by the Goodrich single 


vulcanization. 


That is one reason why Goodrich treads do 


not strip, and why you are free from the dangers caused by 
weak places and “‘dead’’ spots which result from over vulcan- 
izing which cooks the life out of rubber. 


Don’t buy costly tire experience. 


The manufacturers of 


half the cars made in 1913 buy Goodrich Tires for them. 


Whatever car you buy or own you can have it equipped with ~ 


Goodrich Tires. 


Be sure and write us for the free folders telling 
you how to avoid tire injuries. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Branch Houses and Service Stations in and ind detailing the 


Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


cour 705 Se 





$1.20 PER GALLON—DELIVERED FREE 


Century House Paint made in all colors, in 
allen cans, only $1.20 oper 

entury | int, Red, Gray or Green, 
filles, cans, oply 65c oer game. 
Paid on orders of 6 gallons or moss e an 

= Meg) efthe Rocky Moa:,teiue, except N aba. 
., MN. Mex,, Tex., Okla., Miss., Ala., Ng ce — 
Fla. Delivered Free "4 these states 

for 5c more per ga) 
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World’s Cle House of 
ered Lncnaiere 


Nearly half a century ago our 
Department published its first 


book, 


B 
rur 


Now it is the largest rural 


book publishing house in the world, 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 


their respective lines, the 


books are 


acknowledged as standards, both by 


practical men 


and eminent agricul- 


tural educators in all English speak- 


ing countries. 

e have just 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 
pages, 6x9 inches, 


issued a new and 


12% 


containing de- 


tailed descriptions of upward of 600 


practical 
agriculture 


of the most 


books on and 


edge and experience. 


and mode 
alli 
subjects, The progressive farmer cat 
not afford to do without the assist 
ance of the new agricultural know 
This catalog i 
as essential to the modern farmer’ 





library aos any other work of refer- 


for 


saat. eee will be sent to all applying 


labor, and the scarcity of labor makes the use of such machines vgry im- 
portant, These plows are becoming numerous in the Seuth, one ~ fir., 
having sold more in Georgia and So1th in auy other state, 
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Week Ending May 10, 1913 
Tariff Revision and the Farmer 


It appears now the new tariff bill 
will pass the house in a few days. 
The senate will doubtless devote 
more time to it, but the chances are 
that the measure wil! be finally en- 
acted in time to go into effect with 
the beginning of the federal govern- 
ment’s fiscal year, 1 July 1913, if not 
earlier. ; 

The special interests of farmers in 
the pending revision were editorially 
set forth at some length in American 
Agriculturist last week. The extent 
to which the senate amends the bill, 
in harmony with the views thus ex- 
pressed in our last issue, depends al- 
most entirely upon the extent to 
which you, Mr Farmer, and our other 
readers, use your power. If YOU 
write promptly, forcibly and respect- 
fully to your senators at Washing- 
ton along the line suggested in our 
last issue, some modifications may 
be obtained in the bill that will be 
of advantage to farmers without be- 
ing disadvantageous to other people. 
But if farmers, their organizations 
and their press, do not thus rally in 
support of the agricultural welfare, 
they will have only themselves to 
blame for the after result. 

It cannot be too clearly stated 
that politics or partisanship are out 
of place in this crisis. The farmers 
and the public are not averse to 
tariff revision or Aower duties. Such 
changes can never be effected with 
universal satisfaction. 

But congress should keep in mind 
the great primary truth, that 

Properly diversified agricul- 
ture is the. basis of the 

~ healthiest national develop- 

ment. 

Any policy’ or change that will 


496,125 








righteously exalt agriculture, without 
unrighteously affecting other people 
or industries, should be developed to 
the limit. On the other hand, any 
policy law that may discourage 
agriculture or discriminate against 
the tillers of the soil, even if other 
people or industries apparently are 
to be benefited thereby, should be en- 
tered upon only after the gravest con- 
sideration. 

Civilization in all modern countries 
proves that agriculture is the basis 
of a nation. This truth is as apparent 
in free trade England as in protec- 
tion Germany, in export Canada as 
in import United States, in the new 
countries of South America as 
among the older peoples of Europe. 

Politicians in all parties have for 
years talked about the importance of 
agriculture. But what statesman in 
any country has as yet promulgated 
a policy that arrested the flow of pop- 
ulation to the town and thus rebuilt 
the country? This problem is bigger 
than the petty details of tariff duties, 
income rates or taxation. 

The broadest, widest and most fun- 
damental problem before the people 
of the western world today is the in- 
surance of agricultural progress, pros- 
Pperity and development. The rela- 
tion of the pending tariff revision to 
this problem is a minor incident com- 
pared to the seriousness of the prob- 
lem as a whole. Which is all the 
more why congress should 
take in tariff matters that 
may injure agriculture. 

The more this problem of agri- 
culture’s future is studied, the more 
convincing becomes the axiom: 


or 


reason 


no action 


“Other factors being equal, 
agriculture will progress in 
the ratio that farmers em- 
ploy Cash, Oredits and 
Co-operation.” 


Hence we consider currency and 
banking reform vastly more impor- 
tant than tariff revision. Whether the 
latter is perfect or imperfect, the 
American people can adapt them- 
selves to it. 

But let the people have a mone- 
tary system that is right, let them 
universally employ with scientific per- 
fection the marvelous power of credit 
instruments—at the same time, en- 
able farmers to so mobilize their re- 
sources that they may command 
Cash, Credits and Co-operation to a 
reasonable extent. 

Under these conditions, American 
agriculture will feed not only, our 
Own people but Europe’s population, 
American manufactures may com- 
pete profitably in the markets of the 
world, American shipping carry 
our foreign commerce, American fi- 
nance dominate the-money markets 
of the world; and the American flag 
insure peace around the globe! 


Special F avers Not Wanted 


Equal rights for all, special privi- 
lege for none—the grand old princi- 
ple is the rock ribbed doctrine of 
Americanism that every citizen should 
uphold. If the federal or state anti- 
trust laws are not right, let them be 
made right by congress and legisla- 
tures. But as long as any law is on 
the statute book, let it be enforced 
without fear or favor, regardiess of 
who is hit. That is why farmers gen- 
erally, and most other people, oppose 
the following paragraph in the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill as passed 
by the house and now before the 
United States senate: 

“For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including not exceeding. $10,000 
for necessary employees, at the seat of 
the government, $300,000; provided, how- 
ever, that no part of this money shall 


will 





be spent in the prosecution of any or- 
ganization or individual for entering 
into any combination or agreement hav- 
ing in view the increasing of Wages, 
shortening of hours or bettering the 
condition of labor, or for any act done 
in furtherance thereof, not in itself 
unlawful; Provided further, that no part 
of this appropriation shall be expended 
for the prosecution of producers of farm 
products and associations of farmers 
who co-operate and organize in an ef- 
fort to and for the purpose to obtain 
and maintain a fair and reasonable price 
for their products.” 


Make the law itself right! Legal- 
ize righteous co-operation, while con- 
tinuing to penalize illegal “‘trustifica- 
tion.” No farmers’ organization or 
labor union seeks to live by special 
privilege. Co-operative effort should 
have a square deal by rights, not by 
some petty exemption. 





Good for the new 
United States, Mr McAdoo! He is 
making all banks that 
Moving have government deposits 
Forward pay the treasury 2% inter- 
est thereon. This should 
have been the practice for years. It 
justifies the treasury in kéeping more 
of its funds on deposit, so the same 
can be used in the commercial world, 
instead of the government uselessly 
tying up funds to the detriment of 
trade. Mr McAdoo is also right in 
accepting as security for government 
deposits not only government bonds 
as heretofore, but state, county and 
city bonds of sound character three- 
quarters of their market value. Now 
when farm bonds are perfected ac- 
cording to the new system of farm 
finance and mortgage banking long ad- 
vocated by Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist, such farm bonds will be 
the best form of security either for 
government deposits or for other 
purposes. And a system that will 
thus mobilize and make available 
bonds secured. on productive farms, 
will go far toward creating easier 
money and sounder credits in agri- 
culture. This is the great problem 
to be solved. All other economic re- 
forms are pétty compared to a policy 
that shall enable farmers to enjoy 
Cash, Credits and Co-operation. 


treasurer of the 





It is always better to be a fore- 
handed farmer than everlastingly be- 
hindhand. Therefore it 

Forehanded 


is quite to the point 

that this early in May 
we are recognizing the hay and grain 
harvests In fact, in May 3 issue we 
gave these subjects considerable 
prominence because now is the time 
to get ready for this important work, 
which a little later will come with 
arush. Spring rains have been fair- 
ly generous, followed by warm sun- 
shine and growing weather; speedily 
autumn sown grains will be matur- 
ing and ripening, and grasses ready 
for the sickle, the tedder and the hay- 
rake. Look up farm machinery. If 
there are any missing parts or other 
lack, supply them now to be ready 
for activities a little later. 


~ 





The situation sums up thus: In 
1910 one thousand bushels of the prin- 
cipal food crops could 

Reversal purchase over 25% 
of Conditions more of commodities 

in general and 50% 
more of transportation than in 1900; 
but conversely the purchasing power 
of the receipts from one thousand ton 
mies fell off 13%, and that from one 
thousand passenger miles fell off 19%. 
[New York Sun, 

In other words, the railroads were 
relatively much worse off than the 
farmer. But if that were true three 
years ago, is it true today, when prod- 
uce prices are declining, while railroad 
rates are certainly as high as they 
were? It may be that, for a year or 
two, farmers were relatively better off 
than the railroads, but after having 
supported the railroads so liberally for 
generations, is it not about time that 
this thing was evened up? 





Summer Essentials for Poultry— 
There are four requirements egsen- 
tial for the most economical and 
certain development of young poultry, 
namely, 1, an abundance of range for 
the growing stock; 2, natural shade, 
if possible, otherwise artificial shade 
should be supplied; 3, natural green 
food in abundance; 4, the feeding of 
dry mash constantly in large self- 
feeding hoppers. 


WALKS & TALKS 
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THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 


Bob Veal Approved 


Every once in a while a new idol 
is knocked.down. Not long ago’ the 
country was wild over pretty ears of 
corn, and corn shows prospered, flour- . 
ished and brought glory and splen- 
dor to all who had anything to do 
with them. 

Now another idol is in trouble. It 
is bob veal this time. For a long 
time the doctors and the lawmakers 
insisted that bob veal wasn’t whole- 
some as a food. New.light, however, 
has appeared. An investigator at the 
New York veterinary college finds 
that there is no difference between 
the blood muscle fibers and the 
structures of other organs of bob 
veal and older veal. 

When dietetic experiments were 
earried on, no disturbance of any 
physiological functions were observed. 
Twenty individuals in seven families 
were given this food. Their ages 
ranged from two to 60 years. The in- 
vestigator found that the flesh of bob 
veal had no laxative effect and did not 
induce diarrhea in one single instance, 
as it has heretofore been claimed it 
would. In no instance was the health 
in any case other than normal. But 
bob veal should not be substituted or 
sold as mature veal; nevertheless, if 
the contentions of this investigator 
are proved correct, then bob veal 
should be allowed to be sold. Until 
there is evidence that bob veal is 
unwholesome and injurious upon the 
human system, the burden of profit 
must rest upen those who make such 
charges, , 

Dr P. A. Fish of Néw York sums 
up his investigation as follows: “Our 
own investigation with the co-opera- 
tion of more than 20 persons, includ- 
ing the tender age of childhood and 
advanced maturity, do not confirm 
the contentions heretofore raised but 
rather indicate that the flesh of bob 
veal has a definite nutritive value and 
appears in no way to interfere with 
the normal physiological functions of 
the human body.” 

Costly Enamel Bathrooms 

We hear much these days about 
the pinch placed on the railroads. 
They say they have a hard job to 
meét expenses. I note, however, that 
George F. Baer, president of the 
Philadelphia and Reading company, 
has an enameled bathroom placed in 
his private car that is very hand- 
some and sumptuous. Its cost is 
$100,000. In view of the fact that a 
Tegular Pullman ear costs but a quar- 
ter of that sum, it can be seen at 
once that this must be a very hand- 
some car indeed. Suppose we grant 
that the ordinary Pullman car isn’t 
fine enough for the president of the 
railroad and that he be given the 
privilege of having a private car that 
costs twice as much. That runs up 
to $50,000 and leaves the other $50,- 
000 as clear to be paid in extra wages 
or in lessening freight charges. 

One of the big troubles in this day 
and age is extravagance. It is ap- 
parent everywhere where individuals 
use or spend the people’s money, 
whether it be a large private corpo-~ 
ration or those in charge of affairs of 
state. When you go into these 
sumptuous private cars. and private 
offices of our big corporations, you 
don’t wonder long why the cost of 
living has advanced or why it costs 
more to get the same service today 
that it did 10 or 20 years ago. Mr 
Baer didn’t use his money for that 
enameled bathtub; he used the peo- 

~ple’s money, and whether it tempo- 
rarily belonged to. the stockholders 
the laboring men and the shippers 
in the end will pay that bill. The 
whole thing illustrates one reason 
why the railroads want to increase 
their freight rates and why thay ob- 
ject to paying good wages to their 
men. Too much‘of the money that 
goes to railroads, street cars, public 
service corporations, state legislatures, 
governors or other public service is 
spent for show. To many officials 
are extravagant with supplies.—([C. 
W. B. 
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This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company's national organization, large resources and 
(95 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitled to 

, through this department of American Agri- 
urist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, financial. advice, or other helps in 
commercial affairs. 


Old Claims for Land 


— 





About 30 years ago I bought some 
land “in Florida, paid taxes on it four 
years, 


then got tired, 
sold for taxes.—[D. 8S 

The party who bought the land at 
tax sale doubtless acquired a perfect 
title upon the expiration of the re- 
demption period the law provided for 
the former owner, To ascertain what 
chance you have, you should employ 
a lawyer in the county where the land 
is located, give him all the facts and 
he can advise you im the light of all 


let go and it was 
. & 


details. To fight for old claims is a 
long, slow, costly job, that may eat 
up whatever is won by a victory. The 


United States supreme court last week 
decided that any c:editor who did not 
assent to a reorganization or judicial 
sale of a railroad, has a valid claim 
for principal and interest against the 
successor to such railroad corporation. 
Whether this applies to all debts and 
claims is doubtful. But if you hold 
title to such a claim against any rail- 
road in years past, look it up, prove 
your case, and present your bill to 
the -present railroad company that 
succeeded the one against which the 
claim was originally laid. 
. Profit Sharing 
A new plan is announced by the Stude- 
baker corporation whereby its employees 
may become sto¢kholders and share in 
its profits. The plan provides that, after 
dividends shall have been earned on the 
capital stock, a fund shall be set apart 
for the purchase at market price of the 
common stock to be held in trust for 
three-year periods and then distributed 
with its earnings among participating 
omehren pro rata according to their 
Wages and salaries. 


This is, in line with the co-opera- 
tive idea that is gradually pervading 
industry. Farmers may well imitate 


this principle, by allowing their com- 
petent and permanent help an intere:* 
in the farm’s profit, Especially should 
the boys and girls be encouraged by 
sharing in farm gains, or by having 
some land, stock or crep of their own, 
Self-interest and an appreciative word 
of recognition for good work are a 
stimulus to young or old. One trouble 
in agriculture as in other industries, 
is that employees are very glad to 
share profits, but are unwilling to 
share losses. The employer and cap- 
ital have to be content with what is 
left after all expenses, labor and losses 
are paid. 

The Victor Talking Machine com- 
pany is another concern that is co- 
operating with its workers to aid them 
when their income is cut off by sick- 
ness or accident. Sick benefits are 
provided of $1 a day for 100 days, 
death benefits of $150, increasing up 
to $500 if the person has been em- 
ployed for five years or more. The 
dues are only 25 cents a month, and 
it is believed that nearly all of the 
5000 workers will join. 


Doing Business at the Old Stand 
Before the flood im Indiana and Ohio 


I decided to buy some goods from your 
advertisers in the flooded districts. en 
read about the flood I was afraid to 


send my orders for fear they couldn’t 
be filled. Please tell me if I will have 
to wait very long before getting my 
order filled if 3 sent it to Ohio or Indi- 
ana now.-—IN. 


The ott situation in the 
flooded districts, net only in Dayton 
and Columbus, O, but in all the 
flooded districts throughout Indiana 
and Ohio, has been found to be a 
great deal better than was at first 
thdught. Those few manufacturers 


were invaded by the 
water, with true American efficiency 
repaired the damage within a few 
days, and their manvwfacture and ship- 
ment of goods has proceeded with 
only two’or three days’ cessation. 

The correctness of the editorial we 
printed April 12, which said that few 
manufacturers in any of the flooded 
districts had suffered any serious in- 
terruption to their business, and that 
practically every manufacturer had 
been making immediate daily ship- 
ments ever since the first few days 
of the flood, is borne out by the fol- 
lowing quotations from the manu- 
facturers themselves! 

“Newspapers, by misquoting and con- 
troverting facts, have almost caused a 
greater loss to business than the flood 
itself. Our jndustey at Piqua was not 
harmed by the flood 

“Some of the newspapers carelessly 
created ag opinion that every manufac- 
tory was all submerged, with nothing 
sticking out of the water except the 
smokestack. Your editorial was an evi- 


whose plants 





dence of good, clean thinking. Our plants 
at Akron didn’t lose a minute of work.” 

“In behalf of all the manufacturers at 
Mansfield, will say, the recent floods will 
cause no delay in making shipments. 
We have been able to take care of our 
orders right along.” 

“The newspapers have greatly ex- 
aggerated the facts. No water damage 
was sustained in the principal business 
and manufacturing portion of our city. 
The greatest property loss was sustained 
in our residential section.” 

Life Insurance for Farmers 

Why is it that the big companies 
make so little effort to furnish life insur- 
ance to farmers?—IH. L. B. 

This question leads to another: Why 
does anyone have to be urged to buy 
life insurance, some of which should 
be carried by every person? There are 
insurance agencies in every village 
and town where any person can get 
almost any kind of insurance, life or 
fire. The number of farmers who 
carry life insurance is constantly in- 
creasing, and justly so. We have in 
mind one concern that carries insur- 
ance on the lives of almost as many 
farmers as it does physicians or sales- 
men. A good many farmers hereto- 
fore have put their spare money into 
buying more land and give a mort- 
gage for the balance. There is no 
better way of insuring the payment of 
a mortgage, in case of death, than by 
a life insurance policy of an equal 
amount. In fact this kind of insur- 
ance is on the increase. ~Farmers, like 
other *usiness men, find that it helrs 
their credit as well as their peace of 
mind, to take on life imsurance equal 
to the amount of any extraordinary 
indebtedness incurred, There are vari- 
ous forms of insurance that give such 
protection at a low price. 


Why Discriminate Against Land 

What is the defect in real estate se- 
curity that makes it unattractive to 
many banks and lenders, and illegal as 
security for a loan from national banks? 
The reason in many states is to be found 
in the legal delays required in foreclos- 
ing a mortgage upon real estate. It is 
practically impossible to complete suth 
a foreclosure short of several months, 
but where stocks, bonds or other col- 
laterai are used as security, they may be 
realized almost immediately, and in most 
cases without legal foreclosure. Real 
estate will not come into its own as a 
basis of loans until the law relating to 
foreclosures has been modified. 

When real estate mortgages can be 
realized upon without the necessity of 
goinng into court for rules nisi and 
rules absolute, and 30 day advertise- 
ments of sales, etc, then the farmers 
can realize upon the collateral value of 
their lands. I think there is entirely 
too much procedure in such cases and 
think that the present laws should be 
changed to permit of easy foreclosures. 
I think this would be for the benefit 
of the farmer and land owner, and 
would open to him this large basis of 
credit. After all, it is not money ep 
is scarce so much as collaterals.—[{L, 
Whipple, Attorney, Pulaski County, Ga. 

There is more truth than poetry in 
what you say. This defect is one 
reason why money on mortgage so 
often costs the borrower a relatively 
high rate of interest. These safe- 
guards against foreclosure were set 
up to prevent borrowers from being 
unjustly deprived of their land on 
short notice. In Europe, the inter- 
ests of both borrowers and lenders on 
landed, security have been perfectly 
safeguarded by the co-operative sys- 
tem, which compels borrowers to re- 
duce their principal every six months 
or year (amortization) and permits 
the lender after a specified notice to 
foreclose in short order if the bor- 
rower fails to meet when due either 
the interest or the installment upon 
principal. As these payments are 
really so small that any borrower can 
meet them, the necessity for fore- 
closure is very rare. In fact, under 
this system foreclosures do not occur 
once in 1000 or perhaps 10,000 times. 


To Study Farm Finance 


SENATOR D. U. FLETCHER 





Over a year ago, the Southern com- 
mercial congress took up the subject 
of rural credits, and invited David 
Lubin, American delegate to the Inter- 
national institute of agriculture, hav- 
ing headquarters at Rome, Italy, to 


attend its 1912 meeting at Nashville. 
Mr Lubin came, and 27 states were 


represented at a conference which 
lasted six days. The whole subject 
was reviewed and systems in operation 
in ‘certain European countries for 
many years past were thoroughly con- 
sidered, 

For a year the Southern commercial 


,congress has been diligently assem- 


bling a commission to further investi- 
gate, and over 100 members sailed 
April 26. They begin their work at 
Rome May 10, will be in Italy an 
May 20, Hungary from May 21-26, 
Austria to a Germany June 28. 
To Page 636.] 
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load of hay. It will pile u 
before it needs to be touche 
can drive a te 


webs, 


Light Draft and Lo: ne 
get their power direct from the axles. 


cl 
handled without adjustment of any kind. 


pe. 






Disc Drills, Henney Bug; 
Pitless Scales, and Adriance 


A One-Man Loader 


The Flying Dutchman Loader will last a 
lifetime and save you money every year. 


One man can go out with it and get a good (4% 
a big halfa load wae 
with a fork atall. 

Any one who am can handle it; for it 
works on an entirely new principle that does away with 
trouble making a drums, chains, sprockets, rope 

s. 


Life—The long swinging pitmans 
There’s nothing to 
wear out or get out of order, and the extra long stroke 
does ogee break up the hay, nor shake the machine to pieces. 

Me clesyins — the yielding deck effectually prevents 
logging. Heavy or light hay, swath or windrow can be 


AllSteel te oe cannot warp, sag, rot, nor get out 


Down Manure Spreaders, Monitor Double 
ies, McDonald 
arvesting Ma- 
chinery~each the best of their kind. 
Descriptive Booklet of any of the mae. 
will be sent you postpaid if you 
Send your address to Department 111. 





Flying Dutchman 
Hay Loader 





















opr carne Dane at Tedder 















Saves time, money and horses. Simplest 
tm construction, easiest to operate, test 
Graft, most powertul cutter, needs 
repairs. Before you buy any mower, be 
sure to examine the Adriance. 4 











Your Handiest Helper 


If you want an all-round 
tractor for the spring and sum- 
mer rush—a tractor that can 
stand any pace, that will work 
for you 24 hours a day—the 
machine to buy is the 


eUbery 


LHS 





15-30 b.p. 
This tractor is built to 





for any 


use every day, 
l or 


mee job on 
ge farms. 
Fp ag he mary ulls 

bottoms in : Stubble, 

wilt ciud. dite Wite 14 acres 

ilds roads, saws, bales, 


a day—bu 
» Kesey shreds—does the work 
of four men and a dozen horses. 








The OilPull lobetiee Reseed 
with en small farms, and 
it's a mighty handy machine on 
pein Bg vd, 

ctor that b 
distillate successfully at al 
times—a real fuel saver. 


for BiP ct Deus Book No. 358. 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
Cncorporated) 





HARRISBURG, Pa. 











tes 


Home Offce, LA PORTE, IND. 75 








Stop Pitching Hay — Hoist If 


ey Ecotes sche _- 
Ireland Hoist 


Baves one man and two 











WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL 


PROFIT SAVED 


Freight Paid On The Celebrated 


Rubber 


Roofing 


indestructible by Heat, Coid, Sun or Rain 

WARRANTED FOR 16 YEARS 
Hd oe 108 feet, $1.10 rofl. 
Ply, 45 ibs. 108 square feet, ‘ 1.30 per roll. 


Deltvered Free to any station east of Roky ieee 

tains except Tex., Okla., Colo, N.D., Wye. 

Mont., a: Ga. 3, 
ers 


Write us for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
from this advertisement. Terms Cash. Address, 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 


DEPT. 275, Eoaet Se beta, Utinots, or 
DEFT. 275, 200 Filth Ave., New York Clty! 











Farm Sewage 
By Dr. E. M. SANTEE 


In this volume on Farm Sewage the 
entire subject of the disposal of the 
sewage is presented in a most practical 
manner with sketches and drawings for 
the complete installation of such plants. 
The text matter is so peo concise and 
complete that any man who has had any 
experience in doing the crudest kind of 
concrete work or the most elementary 
kind of carpenter work can install his 
own plant. The ordinary problems con- 
nected with sewage disposal have been 
discussed, the commonest sort of ques- 
tions usually arising have been answer 
and the entire subject so clearly an 
simply written that any one who is in- 
terested in such a plant can follow this 
text and. be certain that after he has in- 
stalled it it will do the work. The sew- 
age oe plant should be om every 
farm and the most scientific, — 
and inexpensive system is the kind 
vocated by Dr. Santee. 

Hbestrated, 50 pages, Sx7 inches. Cloth, aei, 50 cents 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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What is the present price in your own 
vicinity, for local use or shipment, of 
the different kinds and qualities of live 
stock, crops and other produce? How is 
spring work coming on? How will the 
area plowed and planted to the different 
crops compare this year, taking last 
year as 100? What new crops, new meth- 
ods or new sources of profit are being 
practiced among your farmers? Sub- 
scribers are invited to reply to these 
questions, and all our regular and occa- 
sional correspondents will please ob- 
serve this request. 


Editor American Agriculturist 
OHIO 
Ohio Big Farm Loss 


CLARENCE METTERS 


A ioss of $16,000,000 was suffered by 
Ohio farmers from fiood and wind 


recently according to the reports re- 
ceived by the state board of agricul- 
ture from over 1600 correspondents 
representing 1000 townships of the 
gtate. While the reports of the cities 
showed great damage, it was not until 
after Sec Sandles of the state board 
of agriculture had sent out special 
report blanks that the extent of the 
damage to the farms was apparent. 
The flood damage to farm buildings, 
fences, roads and live stock is esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. Soil washing 
caused a loss of $3,300,000, and the 
loss by high winds was $1,228,000. 
A new horticulture and forestry 
building is assured for Ohio state uni- 
versity since the sum of $75,000 is 
provided in the general appropriation 
bill just passed by the legislature for 
that purpose. The agitation for this 
much-needed new building has been 
on for several years. Recently 
American Agriculturist editorially 
urged this new building in a very em- 
phatic manner. This aided in the 
crystaliizing of the forces, which re- 
sulted in the appropriation for the 
new building. The sum of $42,000 was 
appropriated for additional farm lands 
and improvements for the university. 
The total appropriation for the Ohio 
state university by the legislature 
which has just adjourned is $399,700, 


Central Ohio Farm Outlook 


H. WARREN PHELPS 








Although April weather was mild, 
with some even hot days, 70 to & de- 
grees, there has been much rainfall 
and flooded fields. Plowing and plant- 
ing have been delayed. Wheat and 
grass have made a great growth. 

There has been no great injury to 
the growing wheat by the floods. A 
few fields where wheat had _ been 
sown were covered with stone, sand 
and debris of some kind, or were 
washed out, but generally wheat was 
not sown in the bottom creek lands. 
The farms for six miles south from 
West Columbus were strewn over with 
houses, barns and lumber, which 
were washed from the city by the 
three days’ flood. 

Many of the fields on those river 
bottom farms cannot be plowed until 
the broken buildings are removed: th 
removal of the debris by teams and 
wagons has tramped and tracked the 
lands terribly. Farm owners and ten- 
ants have been very sympathetic and 

. lenient. Many of the fences aiong 
other smaller creeks were washed 
_ away and were strewn over fields. 

Much time has been taken to re- 
’ move those long stretches of wire and 

. post fences from fields, each farmer 
being allowed to identify and remove 
yhis property. Thus there has been 
«much delay in farm work. During last 
week much plowing was done, and 
many fields were sown to oats and pe- 
tatoes, and corn was planted in a few 
‘fields. The ground was getting dry 
and in some fields tough to plow, but 
on the 26th, after two very warm days, 
-rain fell during the entire day, and 
after a very cool Sunday, rain fell 
all day the 28th. These three days 
gave the teams of horses some rest. 
They had been pushed suddenly into 
hard work and were lamed and tired. 

A less number of acres has been 
sown to oats than last year. The acre- 
_age which will be planted to potatoes 
will be equal to that of 1912. The 
meadow acreage is much greater this 
“year than that of last year by reason 
_of the good stand of red clover, of 
which last year there was very little. 
The acreage intended for corn rais- 
ing is about the same as that of other 

ears. The scarcity of rood farm la- 

orers prevents the plowing up of 
many light yielding meadows, and a 
few oid pasture fields. 

Some farmers are paying $35 a 
- month with dinner and supper to men 
who have families and their own 
homes, 

There is a shortage in the milk 
supply, dairymen and farmers cannot 
get clover hay nor alfalfa to feed, and 
timothy hay unless ewt and cured 
while yet green is not a milk produc- 
ing food. There are not enough silos, 
but the number is increasing each 


Fi 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


year, Far too much feed stuff is pur- 
chased for profit in milk supply. The 
problem of the farmer is one of the 
greatest before the people. There is a 
prejudice against foreign immigrants. 
Yet those people are about the only 
ones who will labor on the farms and 
their grandchildren become so Ameri- 
canized that they leave the farm 
homes for some business in towns or 
cities. One farmer recently sold his 
large farm of nearly 300 acres of far 
and pasture land because he could not 
hire competent help. There are so 
many kinds of employment now that 
farmers and their wives are compelled 
to be on their guard constantly not 
to do anything to offend the hired 
help, to prevent them quitting and 
going into some other employment. 

Hunrders of acres of good farm and 
dairy lands are being taken out of 
productiow around Columbus, and alid 
out in lots to sel to home owners, 
streets graded, pavements laid and 
for several years, On one farm of 45 
teams in employ. Thousands of those 
lots are vacant, and many have been 
for several years, One farm of 45 
acres laid out in lots four years ago, 
not a house has been built yet. 


Chic Aasisdiiieni’ Comnsiesion 


CLARENCE METTERS 





While Gov Cox has not made an offi- 
cial announcement of the fact, it has 
been unofficially understood that A. P. 
Sandles, secretary of the state board 
of agicrulture, and 8S, E. Strode, state 
dairy and food commissioner, will be 
named as two of the four members of 
the state agricultural commission un- 
der the law just passed. This brings all 
of the agricultural activities of the 
state under the control of a commis- 
sion of four members. In addition to 
saving an immense amount of money 
the new plan will result in greater 
efficiency. 

Cc. C, Wiliams of Wooster is prom- 
inently mentioned as a third member 
of the commission. The fourth mem- 
ber, according to the law, will be 
chosen by the trustees of the Ohio 
state university. Many of the trustees 
favor the selection of Homer C. Price, 
dean of the college of agriculture of 
OS U, but they are loath to lose his 
services as dean. As the commission 
does not take hold until August the 
fourth member will not likely be se- 
lected until the meeting of the O S U 
trustees in June. The salary of eac” 
commissioner will be $5000 a year. 

Under the hunters’ license law 
which goes into effect July 1 every 
hunter in the-state must get a license, 
The fee will be $1 per year, with an 
additional 25 cents to the county clerk, 
who will issue the license, One-half 
of the proceeds will be used in the 
protection of game birds. The hunting 
of quail is prohibited until the 
fall of 1915. 

The annual wheat. field day of the 
Ohio experiment station at Wooster 
will be held June 20. xov Cox will 
be one of the speakers, 


Using Lime—A very busy time now 
in Jefferson Co plowing. Most of the 
oats are sown, and a great many po- 
tatoes planted. Are getting ready for 
corn. Much lime is being used this 
season, Wheat looks well. Prospects 
for lots of fruit, Many strawberrie3 
set out this spring. Crops look favo 
able. Prices are high. 

Too Dry for Grass—Farmers 
about through sowing oats. fo: .e 
plowing for corn in Hardin Co, It has 
been so dry that grass is slow to grow 
and stock is still being fed dry feel. 
W he s looking good, also rye. Some 
fat hogs for sale at Ye p lb. Farm 
horses are in good demand. Cattle are 
high Eges 16¢ p doz, butter 25¢ p Ib, 
corn Uc p lb, oats ble p bu, potatoes 
(Wc p bi 

Tobzcco Beds Fail—Wheat looks 
pretty well on rolling ground in Adams 
Co, but has been too wet for flat 
ground, Oats all sown. Some are 
up and looking good. Some corn has 
been planted. Lots of plowing to do 
yet. Have had a very backward 
spring, cold and wet, lots of damage 
done by flood. Over 100 houses off of 
foundation at Manchester, and some 
washed away. Many tobacco beds 
failure, plants are little and scarce. 

A Tate Spring—This has been a 
very late spring in Wood Co. Some 
oats to sow yet. Ground is in bad 
condition, and hard to work because 
of flood and drouth. The early oats 
are coming up. Wheat, clover and 
grass look fine. All kinds of stock are 
doing nicely. Peach and plum trees 
are in full bloom. . Wheat is $1 p bu, 
oats 32c, corn 73c p 100 Ibs, eggs 16c, 
butter 30c p Ib. 

Oats All Sowed—Weather in Tus- 
carawas Co has been very favorable 
for the farmers to plow and sow oats. 
The roads are fine. Farmers have 
their oats sowed and are plowing for 
corn and potatoes. No sales at pres- 
ent. Two new barns are being built 
this summer, one by C. J: Phan two 
miles south of Bolivar and one by C. 
J, Maurer two miles east-of Bolivar. 
Farmers have disposed of about all 
their cattle at around $8 p 100 Ibs. 
Eggs are worth 16c p doz, butter 3e 





are 


are 


p ib, lard 13c p tbh, and potatoes 60c 
p bu. 

Rye and Wheat Good—Rain in 
Auglaize Co has moistened the ground 
which had become very dry. Many 
oats still to sow. Rye and wheat look 
fair. Public sales are over for this 
spring. Stock of all kinds is selling 
high. Cows sell from 450 to $100. 
Stock hogs sell from 12 to $1ldc p Ib. 
Good young steers sell from 7 to Sc 
p lb. Good sheep from $7 to $10 ea. 
Corn is worth 73c p 100 Ibs, oats 3lc 
p bu, hay from $7 to $8 p ton. But- 
ter is worth 25c p Ib. 

Fruit Trees Blooming—Have had a 
few days of nice warm weather in 
Warren Co, interspersed with cold, 
drizzling rains. Ground has been too 
wet to work for some days. Fruit 
trees are in full bloom. Wheat and 
clover look well. Oats are about all 
sowed, the early sowing up. Will re- 
quire many years for land to recu- 
perate from the damage done by re- 
cent flood. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Notes 


The beneficial results of the or- 
ganization of the Panhandle agricul- 
tural club are beginning to be shown 
in the extreme northern section of the 
state. For 10 days Prof W. H. Sill, 
who was engaged by the club, gave 
spraying demonstrations in various lo- 
cal orchards. He is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania state college, and for 
two years was in the department of 
agriculture at Washington. This is 
the first practical demonstration given 
by the club. Many others in the va- 
rious lines are planned. The club’s 
headquarters have been established at 
Bethany college. 

Prof W. H. Thomas has resigned as 
instructor in agriculture at the pre- 
paratory school,of the West Virginia 
university at Keyser, effective at the 
end of the school year in June. He 
will retire to Charles county, Md, 
where he owns two farms. He at one 
time engaged in agricultural work for 
the government in Cuba. 

I. I. Whip, a progressive farmer 
in Mineral county, is making a novel 
éxperiment in tomato culture. Last 
autumn he planted cuttings from 
large tomato vines. They rooted well, 
being kept in pots of the kind usually 
used for flawers. The vines now have 
ripening tomatoes on them. He figures 
he will have home-grown tomatees 
60 days in advance of the usual 
Season, 

In Mercer county, where a cam- 
paign is being conducted for an $800,- 
000 good roads bond issue there is 
some effort on the part of those op- 
posed to the bond issue to have the 
county court rescind the order calling 
the election, setting out as a reason 
that the issue will not carry, and con- 
sequently it will be a useless expen- 
diture of money. However, it is not 
likely they will have their way, as 
the call has been legally issued and it 
remains to be seen whether or not the 
bond issue will be defeated. The elec- 
tion is being closely watched, as it is 
the biggest good roads bond issue ever 
submitted in any West Virginia 
county. 

The matter of a county fair in 
Lewis county has been put up to the 
citizens by the Weston board of trade. 
A mass meeting has been called for 
May 15, at which it is expected a 
movement will be launched that will 
insure an annual fair. 


West Virginia College Work 


A demonstration in tree planting 
was given on the Bethany college agri- 
cultural farm last week by W. H. Al- 
derman of the college of agriculture 
at Morgantown, Eleven hundred trees 
comprising apple, pear, plum and 
cherry received from the New York 
experiment station at Geneva were 
planted. The trees will afford the best 
method of studying orchard practice. 
Following the planting, spraying dem- 
onstrations were given in orchards of 
that section by five experts. 

Prof William Hill of the chair of 
agriculture of Bethany college hag 
drawn plans for transforming the old 
college town of Bethany into an ideal 
university center. ‘The plans have the 
approval of Pres T. E. Cramblett and 
Hon Earl W. Oglebay, whose benefac- 
tions were responsible for the estab- 
lishing of the agricultural department, 
and they will likely be carried out. 
They will cost several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The work of transfor- 
mation has really been begun. James 
Roy West, landscape gardener of Chi- 
cago, is directing the planting of 4500 
trees and shrubs around the college 
grounds and on the streets of the 
town. The proposed improvements will 
cover 200 acres, including the college 
grounds and the town. A central street 
will lead to a new athietic field and 
recreation park. A new lake will be 
made and new college buildings 
erected. 

Prof Horace Atwood of the poultry 
department at the state experiment 
station, has been making a tour of 














Warehouse Mutilated by Flood 
This $10,000 tobacco warehouse at 
West Franklin, O, had only been 
in operation about six months whea 
the dreadful flood of March 2) struck 
it. Much tobacco was lost, but ware- 
house has already been repaired and 
is doing business. 





state in a campaign to stimulate poul- 
try culture among farmers. The plan 
is not to build up big poultry plants, 
but to arouse interest among the smali 
farmers. The laSt census report shows 
an average of 37 fowls to the farm 
flock in this state. Prof Atwood hopes 
to have this number increased to 00 
or more. He says a farm of 200 acres 
in order to have the poultry depart- 
ment in harmony with the other de- 
partments-ought to have at least 200 
layers. Fowls on the average farm, 
he says, should give a net profit of at 
least $1 a head a year after paying for 
all feed and labor. The experiment 
station will again distribute this fal 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
to the farmers at a very nominal price 
in order to improve the egg producing 
qualities of farm flocks. In a trip te 
the eastern panhandle Prof Atwood: 
visited the Millowwall poultry plant 
near Moorefield, This is perhaps the 
largest in the state, and yields. thou 
sands of dollars annually. Here there 
are about 2000 layers, and already this 
season there have been hatched out 
5000 little chickens and thousands 
more are expected, 

L. L. Friend, in eharge of the state 
department of rural schools, has re- 
turned from- Denmark, where he stu- 
ied the rural school system, He says 
the United States will do well to fol- 
low the system of Denniark, but that 
the rural schools in this country can- 
not adapt themselves to alt-the condi- 
tions. They studied 70 rural schools 
recognized by the government and at- 
tended by farmers from all over the 
country. The term for the men is five 
months in winter and for the women 
three months in summer. Mr Friend 
says the farmer in Denmark is a bet- 
ter educated man than the farmer in 
the United States and is a better dres- 
ser. He is a studen*t and a loyal neigh- 
bor. The farmers’ co-operative enter- 
prises have made Denmark. Millions 
of pounds of butter and eggs are 
shipped from that country yearly and 
the cost of the middleman is. elim- 
inated. 





New. Oil Refinery—in Pleasant Ce 
Plowing for corn is mostly done, but 
very little corn planted. The oil re- 
finery at St Marys is being built rap- 
idly. This means much to the county, 
as the promoters agree to give 15ce 
more on the bbl for oil than the high- 
est oil market, They will handle 
about 5000 bbis daily. Oil and gas 
wells continue to come in well. Wheat 
looks very well, and has surprised all 
in the flooded bottoms by its appear- 
ance. Pasture continues to be short, 
as it needs warmer weather. 

Mineral Co—Weather is fine for 
putting in crops. Oats are about ail 
sown, and some corn planted; the 
most of it will be planted by May 10 
if weather is favorable. The_ freeze 
Apr 21 killed most of the peaches. 
There may be 25% of a crop. Apples 
were not hurt badly. Wheat and grass 
look well. Farmers here are planting 
a large acreage in corn, oats and po- 
tatoes. Eggs lic, butter 30c. 

Jackson Co—Weather nice with cool 
nights and rather warm days. Now 
getting pretty dry, a rain would do 
oats and grass much good. Farmers 
are very busy preparing the ground 
for and planting corn, Stock came out 
all right, and are turned on grass. Will 
have a short cro,,of fruit of all kinds. 
Farmers reaping a harvest of eggs, 
and are getting good prices for them. 
Stock very scarce. Shippers are crying 
to engage-fat cattle at 5% to tic, but 
are not getting any. Chicks 10 to 12c, 
eggs lc, butter Bees are doing 
well. 

Mercer Co—Farmers done sowing 
oats, and are about ready for planting 
corn. Feed is plentiful. Wheat looks 
very promising. The apple crop will 
be light. Grass looking fine, Weather 
eontinues tool. Stock looks fine. Eggs 
18c, butter 30c, potatoes G0c. Milich 
cows scarce. 

Raleigh Co—Oats are all sown. 
Farmers are busy plowing and getting 
ready to plant. Some are clearing and 
building fence. Roads are in a bad 
condition. No corn has yet been planted 
land has baked till it ig almost im- 
possibile to plow it. 1 
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D, T, HENDRICKSON 

Judging from present activities the 
farmers of southern New Jersey are 
far more progressive than those of the 
northern part of the state. Just why 
is hard to explain, The farmers of the 
northern hills have the advantage of 
the southern farmers in more fertile 
soil, better climate and freedom from 
certain plant diseases and pests; yet 
they do not begin to take advantage 
ef their opportunities as do the farm- 
ers of the southern counties. Perhaps 
their very natural advantages cause 
this. The farmers of the South have 
always had a hard struggle and wel- 
eome any suggestion and aid that may 
assist them in their battle, while the 
farmers to the north are too much in- 
elined to let well enough alone. 

Last year a young man from the 
low counties came to the station at 
New Brunswick and said he had 
raised $25, 000 worth of produce frem 
swamp land that a northern man 
would consider worthless, by putting 
in practice several years ag: . plans 
which the station had formulated for 
him. In contrast to this is the action 
of a Hunterdon county farmer who 
had been advised to spray his trees 
with arsenate of lead to free them 
from an insect pest, Instead of doing 
this he inserted in the bark poison 
pellets sold him by a quack, and near- 
ly killed his trees. Yet Hunterdon 
eounty is more progressive than some 
of the counties farther to the north. 

North Jersey, nevertheless, mav 
boast of having the first farfm bureau 
established in the state, that of Sus- 
sex county. This bureau with its head- 
quarters at Newton, the county seat, 
and under the able direction of H. W. 
Gilbertson, has been waking up the 
farmers in the county. Among the 
first questions studied were those of 
fertilization, seed selection and the 
feeding of milch cattle, the organi- 
zation of corn and potato clubs among 
the boys and tomato canning ctubs 
among the girls. In these, as in other 


things, Sussex is taking the lead. The 
second, and only other farm bureau 
in the state, is that of Mercer county. 


but as Mercer is in central New Jersey 
and as central New Jersey is the most 
famous farming section in the state it 
reed not receive any further consider- 
ation in this article other than to say 
that last year when the national gov- 
ernment wished to issue a farmers’ 
bulletin descriptive of systems of 
model farming and rotation of crops, 
eentral New Jersey was the section 
chosen for study and example, 

Grass Growing Experiments Begun 

The department of agricultural ex- 
tension of the state experiment station 
has selected 15 farms on the northern 
half of the state for demonstration of 
the value of commercial fertilizers on 
grass. Good sows are essential to a 
profitable agriculture wherever the 
soil is adapted to grass. The applica- 
tion consists of 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 150 pounds acid phosphate, and 
25 pounds muriate of potash an acre. 

In a prosperous part of Burlin to1 
county, in most of which land is worth 
considerably more than $100 an acre, 
observation disclosed that throughout 
the district the farmhouses and barns 
are, as a rule, in excellent condition. 
Some of the schoolhouses, however, 
have the appearance of being the 
most uncared-for buildings in the 
towns visited. The highest salary paid 
any teacher in the schools visited is 
$150 a year, and some _ receive 
only $360. 

The attendance of children is unsat- 
isfactory, In some cases not more than 
one-half to two-thirds of the children 
who should be in school were found 
in attendance. 


Prominent Fruit Prospects 


According to the farmers of western 
Essex an@l eastern Morris counties 
prospects fer a fruit crop next fall are 
excellent. Peach, pear and apple blos- 
soms are well set and healthy and 
have not apparently been damaged by 
late frosts. 

Most of the North Jersey truckers 
new strive to raise produce of a su- 
perior quality as to size and flavor, 
rather than early. Some even try to 
retard the growth of strawberries and 
plant other things late so as to have 
their goods on the market when the 
supply of others is nearly exhausted. 
They claim the goods, then command 
better prices than when the season is 
at its hight. Bigger acreage in Fair- 
field, Clinton, Pine Brook, Lincoln 
Park and Mountain View is being de- 
voted to truck farming each year. 

South Jersey. farmers are keenly 
disappointed over the failure of the 
state legislature to provide for an ap- 
propriation for the proposed branch 
agricultural experiment station in 
their half of the state. They declare 
that the legislature has shown false 
economy. 

Plans are under way for a joint an- 
nual convention of the state board of 
agriculttire and the state board of 
horticalture. So many farmers have 
gone into the fruit raising business 
that the yearly meetings of the two 
boards attract principally the same 


feading agriculturists from each com- 
munity, 


and while the work of both 
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societies 
lieved that many farmers will be bene- 
fited by a combination of the conven- 
tions. It has been proposed that the 
joint sessions be held in Trenton dur- 
ing the second week of December. 
The summer meeting of the state 
horticultural society will be held in 
July at the farms of Granville Leeds 
at Rancocas in Burlington county, 





Central New Jervey Farm News 





Farm hands have gone on a strike 
for higher wages, A mass meeting was 
held when it was decided to demand 
$2 for a nine-hour day. The present 
wage is $1.50 and $1.75, ana the men 
say they work nine and 10 hours. 
About 200 of these laborers have or- 
ganized themselves into a branch of 
the I W W. While the organizer of 
this union has advised the strikers to 
refrain from- violence of any kind, 
special officers are on duty and will 
remain during the strike. 

Three subjects were discussed at the 
recent conference of the agricultural 
committee of the state téachers’ asso- 
ciation—the teaching of agriculture in 
high schools, a consideration of the 
recently enacted laws governing voca- 
tion education, and the proper steps 
to be taken to make this law effective. 
The agricultural club of the state col- 
lege will not meet again this year. 

Dr K. C. Davis of the state college 
says 72 boys have enrolled in corn 
growing contests. It is the plan to 
have each of the boys entering them 
to plant and cultivate an acre of corn, 

Recent heavy rains have been in- 
jurious to potatoes in Mercer and 
Somerset counties. Many farmers 
found it necessary to replant. Fortu- 
nately, only a small percentage of the 
early potatoes wére planted on the 
lowlands. Those on high ground will 
not be affected, 

The state highway commission has 
approved a preliminary map of the 
roads designated by the commission 
to comprise the new system of state 
highways. Because of the mild win- 
ter roads are in an exceptionally good 
condition this spring. 

Farmers of Mercer and Middlesex 
counties were given a demonstration 
of the use of the dynamite in the re- 
moval of stumps and in planting of 
fruit trees on the farm of John H, 
Baeclay at Cranberry. The demon- 
stration was under the direction of 
Prof A. J. Farley of the experiment 
station. 

New Jersey Potatoes Suffer 

The recent cold spell damaged fruit 
crops in Monmouth county, and the 
wet weather of two weeks ago was re- 
sponsible for rotting large quantities 
of newly planted seed potatoes. A dis- 
ease heretofore unknown to potatoes 
has attacked the seed and this disease 
is aggravated by excessive dampness. 
Minor Brown of Holmde! was obliged 
to replant 20 acres of potatoes. It took 
45 barrels of seed for H. E, Armstrong 
of Shrewsbury to replant his potatoes 
with. George H. Willett of Port Mon- 
mouth plowed up his patch and plant- 
ed the entire field to sugar corn. 

Peach growers report the cold 
weather has practically- ruined the 
peach crop as well as early strawber- 
ries. Indications a few weeks ago 
were that the peach yield would be 
greater than in 10 years. Peach buds 
are still dropping. The apple crop has 
not been injured. Pears, because of 
their earlier blooming, suffered more 
damage. The fruit on top of the 
trees suffered less than that near the 
ground. 

Less asparagus will be raised on the 
farms this year. This crop is not as 
profitable as it used to-be on account 
of the large amount of aspar- 
agus raised in other parts of 
the country, A number of farmers 
have plowed up their asparagus fields 
and have put the land in potatoes, 

Educators in all parts of the state 
are watching with interest the work- 
ings of the recently established agri- 
cultural and horticultural course of 
study in the Freehold high school. 
This course is unique in that 
it is the first of this kind 
in the state. W. B. Duryee, Jr, 
in charge, recently completed the 
writing of a treatise on Potato grow- 
ing in New Jersey. The work proved 
of such excellence that the state com- 
missioner. of education, Calvin N. 
Kendell, had 200 copies made for distri- 
bution to promote ‘the study of agri- 
culture in the schools. The experiment 
station at New Brunswick also issued 
a bulletin on the same subject, and 
this is laraply made up of extracts 
from Mr uryee’s work, and for 
which he is given due credit. 

State Treasurer Grosscup has appor- 
tioned the state school funds among 
the 21 counties. The allotment to the 
county was $122,873, and the actual 
distribution (all expenses deducted) 
was $122,748. 

James C. Richdale of the Phalanx, 
one of the most successful fruit grow- 
ers in Monmouth county, has been ap- 


pointed a member of the board of vis.” 


itors of the state agricultural college. 

The Albert Patterson farm near Al- 
lentown, contatning 192 acres, has 
been sold to A, L. Culver of Trenton. 





has arranged to 
change a number of the buildings and 
improve the placé in general. Martin 
Hackett has leased the farm, 


Maryland Week Announced 


At a meeting of the representatives 
of the Maryland state horticultural so- 
ciety and affiliated bodies, including 
the Maryland crop improvement asso- 
ciation, Maryland dairymen's associa- 
tion, Maryland beekeepers’ association 
and farmers’ league, Baltimore was 
selected as the place, and the week of 
November 1%22, as the date for hold- 
ing the annua eetings and exhibi- 
tion of the assoclations tn 1013. 

Plans were discussed to include am 
industrial exhibit of Maryland prod- 
ucts, so as to make the show repre- 
sent in addition to the agricultural 
and horticultural possibilities of the 
state, the industrial development, alsa 
An effort will be made to secure move 
ing picture films of the various agri« 
cultural indystries, to show during the 
exhibition. 

A special committee on plans and 
publicity was named to consider ways 
and means to increase the usefulness 
of this exhibition to the citizens of the 
state. Pres E. P. Cohill, chairman of 
the meeting, named the following on 
this committee: T. B. Symons, chair- 
man, J. Barry Mahool, Herbert Sheri- 
dan, Edwin I. Quarles, Nickolas 
Schmitz and Robert L. Graham. The 
committee purposes meeting at an 
early date and Maryland week will be 
pushed from now on, 


OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes con- 
tinue quiet and prices firm, all stand- 
ard varieties selling at 55@60c p bu, 
onions, white We, red or yellow 45c, 
live fowls 14@15c p Ib, chickens do, 
ducks 13c, geese llc, dressed poultry 
prices -lc above live poultry quota- 
tions, eggs 17@19c p doz, butter 28@ 
2c p lb, strawberries $2@3.50 p 24- 
at cra, onion sets 1.75 p bu, 2 
white. 

At Cleveland, dairy butter is in fair 
supply, selling at 24@26c p ib, cmy 
28 @32c, eggs 16@19c p doz, live fowls 
19¢ p Ib, spring broilers 35c, potatoes, 
white 50@55c p bu, common 40@ 45c, 
green onions 5@8c p doz Yellow 
Globe K5@6c p 100 lbs, Tex yellow 
$1@1.15. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes in bulk on 
the track are quoted at }0@55c p bu, 
and $2G 2 bbl from store, seeoa 
potatoes H@G5c p bu, southern sweet 
potatoes 65@75c p hamper, old yellow 
onions 75c@1 p bu, white 1.25@1.50 
p cummer cra, turnips 50c p bbl, new 
southern carrots 2.50, parsnips 1,25, 
standard timothy hay 17.50 p ton, No 
1 clover 14.50, 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, south- 
ern straw ‘berries are lower, selling at 
$2.7543.25 p 32-pt case, or 3.50@4.50 
p 32-qt cra, sweet potatoes $2@2.25 p 
hamper, native onions $1-—p~100 Ibs, 
Parsnips 50c p bu, rhubarb 60c p doz. 

PENNSYLVANIA —<At Pittsburg, 
Potatoes are oo. selling at 45@53c 
Pp bu, sweet .25@1.65 Pp hamper, 
cabbage $17@ ’? ton, new 2@3.25 p 
cra, asparagus, homegrown 60@ Tic 
p doz bchs, yellow onions 35c p bu, 
Tex 1.25 p cra, eggs 18@20c p doz, 
butter 30@33c p lb, No 1 timothy hay 
16 p ton, No 2 15, rye straw 10.50. 
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MORE THAN EVER 
Increased Capacity for Mental Labor 
Since Leaving Off Coffee 





Many former coffee drinkers who 
have mental work to perform, day 
after day, have found a better ca- 
pacity and greater endurance by using 
Postum instead of coffee. An Ills, 
woman writes: 

“I had drank coffee for about twenty 
years, and finally had what the doctor 
called ‘coffee heart.’. I was nervous 
and extremely despondent; had little 
mental or physical strength left, had 
kidney trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and bowels. In two weeks my heart 
action was greatly improved and my 
nervcs steady. 

“Then I became less despondent, 
and the desire to be active again 
showed proof of renewed physical 
and mental strength. 

“T am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum now comes in new, concen- 
trated form called Instant Postum. It 
is regular Postum so processed at the 
factory that only the soluble portions 
are retained. 

A spoonful of Instant Postum with 


-hot water, and sugar and cream to 


taste. produce instantly 
beverage. 
Write for the little book, 
to Wellville.” 
“There’s a Reason” 


a delicious 
“The Road 


for Postum. 
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grain with a durable 


Protect your 










weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


Duality Cert-ified—Durability 
Roofing in Rolls and “Shingles 


It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed label 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on every rolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 
can save you money, 


Get Our New Book— 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans” —1: would 
Ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows the various uses 
of Certain-teed Roofing, we will send it to you for 
2S5e—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, barde 
ware of building material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
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it pays to bale your hay in 
DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses _ 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
43 Tivoli St., Albany, N. ¥. 








Watertight 
Pe geen prod hese oa 


cbEbE wh wo 


Steel Shingles 


roof you can buy. Easier and quicker 

to sg: than wood shingle: eu no 
more, last longer, always bet- 
ter, and are free from repair costs. 


Do not am buckle, 
et, ee drop 


off — pring 
int 7 p banat water- 
sigh, a allows for expansion; nail 
heads are protected from se oonhen 
Our galvanized shingles are not 
painted—you see just t you buy. 
Every is absolutely 
teed to be equal to sample. re ie 
building. ing. nor sie 


them on corrugated roofing siding. 
Give size of roof; this may lower com. _¢ 








Sead catalog 
KAMMEBERG ROOFING & _/”, Sant canoe 
Batabiished 18946 shingle to 
7 
Cantons Obie gel NID cress 
f° hadrons 
























Tree Planting in City Suburbs 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 


The most beautiful suburb of Read- 
ing, a city of 100,000 population, is 
Wyomissing. It is one of 35 boroughs 
and villages surrounding the city, 
which may, in course of time. be con- 
solidated, to form one municipality. 
However, the enterprising citizens of 
Wyomissing are not awaiting this 
event, but are going ahead, with true 
civic price, to improve the surround- 
ings of their homes. In public buil4d- 
ings and handsome residences it is on 
an equality with the principal sub- 
urban districts of Pennsylvania. 

Wyomissing has a shade tree com- 
mission which is doing a good work 
in encouraging the planting and tak- 
ing the proper. care of trees, The 
boulevards are lined with stately elms, 
and symmetrical maples, and choice 
shrubbery and deciduous trees orna- 
ment lawns and dooryards. 

Arbor day was recently observed by 
the citizens and pupils of the public 
schools with appropriate exercisex. 
The leading address was delivered ly 
E. D. Kains, secretary of the shade 
tree commission, who spoke on Trees 
and their benefits. A short talk was 
also given on Arbor day by Prof S. §. 
Henry. Patriotic songs were rendered 
by the pupils of the high schools, the 
audience joining in the choruses, 

Mr Kains, in the course of his 
remarks, showed how trees have 
played @ prominent part in the 
history of the world, and ex- 
plained the many uses to which they 
can be put. Man has not yet learned 
to preserve them, he said, in spite of 
their great importance. Mr Kains ex- 
plained that the main reason for tree 
commissions was because of the waste- 
ful methods of lumber compani:s in 
using the forest so extravagantly that 
the people became alarmed, and 
caused laws to be passed by congress 
whereby they would be better pr - 
served. He also told how to care for 
trees and what kinds to plant. He 
gave three reasons why trees should 
be planted on every street as follows: 
For beauty, shade and chemical 
benefit, 

Losses Through Forest Fires 

Fires ig forests and belts of timber 
adjacent to farms have caused much 
damage in-southeastern Pennsylvania 
this spring, and farmers who own 
woodlands are becoming greatly 
alarmed. Hundreds of acres of timber 
were recently burned over in Berks, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh and 
Skuylkill counties. The air was 
smoky and the sky hazy for days, and 
the phenomenal heat experienced in 
April before the month closed, .when 
the temperature went up to 90 degrees 
is believed to have been due partly 
*> the forest fires. The fires were later 
ex‘inguished by 4 inches of rain which 
came down in 48 hours. Tramps are 
charged with being largely responsible 
for the fires. 

Many of the small streams in Penn- 
sylvania, especialy in the eastern part 
of the state, have been stocked with 
brook trout from the hatcheries of the 
fish commission in the past few years. 
The farmers: have been particularly 
active in the matter, and cans of fin- 
gerlings are delivered to them from 
the hatcheries every spring to be de- 
posited im the streams, Marauders 
have lately been causing trouble, ahd 
the catching of trout at night by tres- 
passers has been reported. Farmers 
who are watchful can usually preserve 
their streams from being attaeked. In 
Franklin. county some arrests we e 
made a few days ago and prison sen- 
tences were imposed on several men 
caught fishing with nets in trout 
streams. The state constabulary has 
been invoked for the protection of the 
brooks that have been stocked with 
trout. 

James. F,. Kressly, a civil war vet- 
eran of Hudsondale, despite his 70 
years, has determined to become a 
fruit growér. He recentiy purchased 
and planted a tract of land this spring 
with apple, pear, peach and plu. 
trees. He has been highly compliment- 
ed by his neighbors for his courage in 
engaging in an enterprise of this kind 
so late in life, when it will be some 
years before he will realize any profits 
therefrom. He contends that the un- 
dertaking will keep him busy and 
young. 

The Lancaster county fair associa- 
ton has elected W. Theodore Witt- 
>yan of Allentown. as general superin- 
itsndent of the poultry department of 
ime next fair, He will have as his as- 
sistant F. G. Christman of East Green- 
ville. The premium list will be con- 
siderably enlarged, and the poultry 
show will be made one of the main 
features of the fair. 

The agricultural and horticultural 
association of Berks county is striv- 
ing to bring about the holding of the 
rext annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia state grange in Reading. To that 
end a guaranty fund of $1 for the 


FARM AND MARKET 


payment of expenses is being sub- 
scribed, The matter will be decided by 
the executive committee of the grange. 





To Study Farm Finance 


{From Page 633.] 
Subcommittees will visit other sec- 
tions. 

The investigation will be under the 
direction of David Lubin and the de- 
tails will be determined by the com- 
mission and the work will be done 
thoroughly by means of general hear- 
ings and inquiries, with subcommit- 
tees looking after details in the va- 
rious branches of the study. The 
general subject of agricultural finance 
will be the important headline includ- 
ed, and beyond that will be the sub- 
ject of co-operation in production, 
marketing, distribution and organiza- 
tion along all lines on a co-operative 
basis. 

The idea is not only to be able to 
utilize the information that will be 
gained regarding the finaficial systems 
in operation throughout the countries 
visited, but to improve on them, and 
in this improved and modified “ .m 
adapt them to the needs of this coun- 
try, resulting in epoch making bene- 
fits to our agricultural interests and 
general good, both to consumers and 
producers. It is believed this study 
will have an important bearing on the 
subject of monetary reform, the high 
cost of living, and trusts in agricul- 
tural products, 

The five provinces in Canada are 
sending delegates appointed by the 
premier, and their expenses will be 
paid by the government, Not a more 
capable, patriotic and forceful com- 
mission ever left our shores to solve 
the more important problems for the 
welfare of our people. It will not do 
to suppose that we can learn nothing 
from these older countries which have 
had to deal with difficulties, shortly te 
confront, if not already confronting 
us. It is a wrong impression to sup- 
pose that the assembly is bent on ar- 





“A burnt child dreads the fire.” 
That seems to be the attitude of mind 
of onion growers this spring, many of 
whom experienced serious losses the 
past season through extremely low 
prices following the big crop of 1912. 
in the aggregate large quantities of 
onions hung over late into the winter 
and early spring, and scarcely paid 
freight charges; some were thrown 
away aS unmarketable. 

All of this has had its effect on seed- 
ing plans for 1913. These. facts are 
brought out in American Agricultur- 
ist’s initial inquiry; further, that in 
spite of low prices, some of the lead- 
ing growers have put in about a 
normalacreage, Seeding has been pros- 
ecuted under encouraging climatic con- 
ditions, germination generally good, 
but seattered rainfall needed. Follow- 
ing are some recent advices direct 
from the field: 

Seeding Conditions 

Regularly large growers, the Horr- 
Warner company, with headquarters 
at Wellington, O, are putting out this 
year 660 acres, a normal, They write 
under date of May 3, onions just com- 
ing up, and believe that acreage out- 
side their own will be less than last 
year; also smaller in Hardin county 
and in Ind, 

Onions up, good stand, acreage 
about 5% less than last year.—[Ben 
Graber, Wayne County, O. 

Large growers will have same acre- 
age as last season, but quite a few 
persons growing one to three acres 
will need seed, Prevailing price suc’ 
as will not bring freight charges on 
red onions, The Hog Creek marsh in 
the northern part of this county will 
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Be a Good Fellow with that Youngster of Yours 


ranging to get money at better rates 
and at better terms and easier for the 
farmers, although that will doubtless 
be accomplished. But we are not after 
encouraging debt; on the contrary we 
want to make it possible for the farm- 
er to avoid debt, to encourage thrift 
and to enable him by making avail- 
able abundant credit to finance his 
own affairs. 

According to statistics whic Mr 
Yoakum furnishes and whi I do 
not question, the average farm in the 
United States pays a net return of 
$700; that is to say, something less 
than $2 a day. The average farmer 
must therefore support his family and 
by toil and economy he may be able 
to save as much as $2 a day. This is 
not an attractive situation. When we 
further consider that in order to earn 
$1 the farmer must labor 10 hours, 
while the employee on the railroad 
which transports his product need 
only labor 2% hours to earn $1; and 
when we further consider that 37% of 
the farms in the United States are 
operated by tenants, and this number 
has increased over 16% during the iast 
10 years, it will be seen no further 
argument is required to impress on 
our people that our agricultural inter- 
ests and our rural conditions need 
looking after. The truth is, we must 
learn to have agriculture financed by 
those engaged in it. 

Prefers Holsteins and Jerseys —T 
handle scrub stock mostly, but have 
a few good grades.and pure breds. 
I prefer the Holstein and Jersey 
breeds because they produce large 
quantities of milk and rich cream. 
I plow my ground for crops in the 
fall, and disk and harrow it in the 
spring until I get a good, mellow seed 
bed. I spread manure by hand on 
the fields I intend to seed, and plow 
it under. I have no regular plan for 
wintering horses cheaply. They re- 
quire a good deal of care and the 
best of feeds to keep them in good 
condition during the winter.—[P. E. 





be 250 acres short of last year; Sciota 
marsh somewhat short.—[J. A. Jones, 
Hardin County, O. 

This is an onion set territory; early 
sown coming up, but later sown need 
rain.—[S. P. S., Riverdale, Il. 

We are raising no onions this year. 
[A. M. Todd Co, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Growers not feeling well; half the 
usual acreage here. Seed in fine con- 
dition.—[H. S. H., Chelsea, Mich. 

About half the 1912 acreage in this 
section.—[M. D. L., Canastota, N Y. 

Prospectively about the same acre- 
age on muck land, but smaller on up- 
land.—[Burke Brothers, Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Prices very low, thousands of bbis 
still here and thousands more thrown 
away. Prospect for acreage not quite 
as large as last year, conditfons favor- 
able.—[G. V. S., Florida, N Y. 

Acreage 5 to 10% smaller. Plants 
coming best ever, weather ideal. Thou- 
sands of bbls of old onions have been 
drawn to the dump, but grewers have 
good spirit and lots of courage.—[E. 
D. Hunter, Orange County, N Y. 

One of the best posted men in the 
onion section of N Y, F. H. Ebbeling 
of Syracuse, writes us expressing the 
belief that owing to low prices the 
acreage under onions will be greatly 
decreased this year. 

Not as large an acreage as last year. 
[J. P., Hatfield, Mass. » 


Poles not anxious to rent land for 
onions this year, but owners have put 
in about a normal acreage. The prob- 
lem is where to get men to do the 
weeding.—[E. W. F., Bradstreet, Mass. 

Onion seeding about finished, ger- 
mination good, acreage much as last 
season, old crop nearly marketed at 
a great loss and prospect not alluring. 
[Addison H. Smith, Hampden County, 
Mass, 

Prospect for about usual acreage 
under onions, but of course too early 
to estimate the crop.—[J. N. C., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

Onions in City Market 

At New York, last week the onion 

market was demoralized because of 


American Agriculturist 


heavy receipts and lack of demand. 


Pine Tex stock was offered at $17> 


1.10 p cra, and, im’ fact, quotations 
early this week on yellow were fro. 
75c@1. White, which are scarce both 
in the South, and, therefore, in th»: 
northern markets, were quoted at 1.25 
@2.25. When some 160 cars of cn- 
ions had accumulated for distribution 
in New York, the dealers got togetiser 
and the result Was a number of cars 
were sent to other markets. But east- 
ern markets have been in a we 
condition for some time, and on the 
Philadelphia market stock was se!!- 
ing at about 1 and Boston 1@1.2). 
Texas onion growers are fully aware 
of the unfavorable situation in north- 
ern. markets, and doing everything 
possible to keep the market from be- 
ing flooded. 


Potato Growers Energetic 


Prospective acreage smaller, out- 
look good for planting at normal date. 
Old potatoes at shipping station 40¢ p 
bu.—[R. O. B., Spartansburg, Pa. 

Local price for old potatoes 0c p 
bu, prospective acreage rather less 
than usual, planting late.—[A. H. H., 
Landisville, Pa. 

No large areas planted for this 
immediate vicinity. Our acreage will 
be about normal.—[D. O. B., Birds- 
boro, Pa. 

About the same acreage planted as 
last year, prospects fine, no old stock 
on hand.—[J. T. Close, Madison 
County, N Y, 

Acreage the same: as last year, crop 
planted under favorable conditions. 
{L. H. H., Orient, N Y. 

Potatoes here are planted, 
acreage, weather’ conditions 
(D. R. Young, Long Island. 

Potatoes today, May 2, selling from 
farmers’ wagons $1.35@1.45 p bbl; 
fewer in farmers’ hands than for 
four years. The only thing our farm- 
ers can do is to grow potatoes; not 
fitted for mixed farming.—[P. E. P., 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Apparent increase of acreage this 
spring, weather advanced over a year 
ago.—[(E. HE. Parkhurst, Aroostook 
County, Me. 

Potato planting about 10 days 
earlier than usual, acreage promise is 
normal, some fear of free trade, but 
courage good yet.—({Milo Whittier, 
Aroostook County, Me. 

Prospective acreage about like that 
of 1912, condition encouraging, old 
stock well sold out; farmers fear re- 
moval of tariff.—{E. A. Rogers, Cum- 
berland County, Me, 

Only early potatoes grown here, 
acreage about as last year.—[{A, M, 
F., New Haven, Ct. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers am advance is usually se- 
cured 
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good. 





At New York, much of the stock 
arriving goes directly into storage, 
and the market hoids strong for fine, 
fancy eggs. There is practically no 
change in values; fresh gathered are 
quoted at I18@2l%c, nearby hennery 
eggs 21@23c. 

Hay 


At New York, high-grade hay con- 
tinues firm, and timothy is quoted as 
high as $22 p tom.. Values are not ma- 
terially higher on. other grades, but 
the market is quoted as steady. Stand- 
ard sella at 21, Ne 2 20; No 3.18, clover 
light 20, heavy 17, straw 25, oats 12, 

Mii Feeds 

At New York, market continues dull, 
and spring bran im 100-ib sacks is 
quoted up to $21 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 21.50, red dog 28, linseed oil 
meal 28.50; grit 1.56 p 100 Ibs, meal 
1.55, flakes 1.90. 

Potatoes 


General disposition of growers is to 
plant a conservative acreage. Weather 
favorable to planting. Old potatoes 45 
@ We p bu.—[C. W. B., Phelps, N Y. 

More potatoes will be farmed this 
year than usual; tobacco acreage a 
fourth less.—[W. L, F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Less potatoes planted this spring.— 
{A. W. L, Portsmouth, R I. 


At New York, old potatoes are 
steady to firm, while new potatoes 
are lower and meet a rather light in- 
quiry. Old potatoes sell at -$1.85@ 
2.15 p 180-Ib sack, Fla new, white 
250@4.7 p. bbl, red 2.25@3.50, Ber- 
muda, new 3@5.25. Sweet potatoes 
are in light supply, selling at 
1.75 p bskt. 

Poultry 

At New York, general trading is the 
live poultry market is fair, with fe- 
ceipts cleaning up closely. Chicker 
broilers, near by, sell at 31@82c p Ib, 
southern 28@30c, fowls 18@19c, roost- 
ers 10@11c, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 12 
@l5e, geese S@llic. Dressed poultry 
ments a rather quiet inqury and fresh- 
killed turkeys ae quoted at 18@21c p 

{To Page 638.] 
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May 10, 1913 
Reducing the Weight of Birds 


GEOBGE UNDERWOOD 


A few years since I concluded that 
my Light Brahmas were getting too 
heavy, and that a lighter bird would 
be a better all-around one. I then 
attempted to reduce the size, holding 
fast to all the other requisites of the 
large Brahmas. I am well pleased 
with my efforts in this direction. I 
think I have reduced the weight, on 
the average, 25% or more. The males 
will weigh at maturity from seven 
to 9% pounds and the females from 
six pounds to 7%. 

During a 25 days’ test in March 
some pullets were compared with a 
pen of well-bred grades. The Brah- 
mas outstripped the grades hand- 
somely in egg production, althougn 
the latter had the better quarters. 
Notwithstanding the outcome of this 
test, I am not a believer in the idea 
that there is so much difference in 
the egg production of the various va- 
rieties of hens as some writers assert. 
More depends upon the breeding, 
care and feeding than upon the breed 
for the yearly production of eggs. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THES DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sel] or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must 
advertisement and each 


be counted as part of the 
initial or a number counts 
as one word Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to gtiarantee inser- 
tien in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
Will be allewed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATES for the “Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


THE BEST STRAINS of Single Comb White, Buff 

Leghorns. Bargains in eggs—10 chicks 
. if mot. another setting at half price 
es - — Rumpless fowls and 
bantams’ egzs. «wants. Mention Agricul- 
—. EMPIRE: “POULTRY YARDS, Fort Plain, 





BOSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, pure bred. 
Beggs for hatching at reducei prices Prompt ship- 
oo securely packed. Write. describing your wants, 
EB. W. VOUGHT, Route 7, Towanda, Pa 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCES. 168 eae strain bexs 
ll, $@ 100. Rose Comb Biack Mimorcas’ eggs $1 
a 1%. BROOK vIE W STOCK FARMS, Pulaski 








MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS. 15 fer $1 
per hundred. White Wyandotte eggs $4 per 160. Un- 


limited ited range H. W ANDERSON Stew artstown. Pa. 


oe nTTE INDIAN BUNNER DUCKS. Spencer strain, 
per 12. Anconas. great laying strain. eggs 
$50 per oa J. W. ANDERSON, Delhi, N.Y. 


STRONG BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, Rocks. 


% 





aes | 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


BGGS AND POULTRY 


ducks, 


imme BREEDS —— BRED CHICKENS, 
BEL- 


turkeys. dogs. Catalog free. 
GRADE POULTRY F: FARM, Mankato, on. 


EGGS HALF PRICE remainder season. 
Runners $2 sitting, Orpingtens T 
finest. MRS EARL FERINT, Cortland, N Y. 





Indian 
Quality 





Selected 


LIGHT BRAHMAS EXCLUSIVELY 


LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES. Raise mules and get 
A fine lot of big jacks for sale—cheap, 
nds high. a — & im every respect. 
for sheep or other stock. 
Elkton, 





months. Japunese seed 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS, 3 
White and Tartar oats. FP. 


buckwheat, Piame 
SEELEY, Waterleo, N Y. 





eses, 
ibred Ge. BAY- 


Hardy, th 
STACK MOUNTAIN FARM, Norfolk. Ci 


INDIAN RUNNE® duck 
20 for $1; st for sale, no better. BAY 
ew POULTRY FARM, Shelitewn, Md. 





wart N AND WHITE 
ock 


rexisterei, 


ARMSTRONG, Schoharie. 


BERKSHIRE ow i seven dollars, 
| cca blood. 


7 (1T7} 7 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man living im country or small Ae 
who has borse and buggy. Gooi income 

steady position assured. Address P O BOX ater 
Springfie ass. 


SITUATIOrS WANTED—MALE 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, beth sexes 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL. Atglen, Pa 


a Jews. 
CIRTY, 173 connd Avenue, New ¥ York City. 





90 V f-— er poultry. om. 5 ferrets. pigeons, hares, 
ete. ‘vlored page book 10 
BENGEY’ 8 FARM, Box ¥, Tertora! Pa. 


_ HG, WHITE EGGS from free range. two year old 
s W Leghorns, $1.50 per 15. $6.56 per 100. BOYD 
Bac FARM. Payette City. Pa 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTS ROCK and Keller- 
strass White Copingees esses. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 








LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, 


TWO REGISTERBD AYRSHIRE 
WALTER AWHALT, Thurmont, Md. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS, also Hereferds 
LEWIS, Ashville, ¥. 


DUROC SWINE 
MICK, Gallipolis, OQ. 


Cattaraugus, 


a today. Will 
| REKLER’S JACK Fake, West 
‘ 
} 
| 
| 





cu lves, 


bull 








$6 each CLARENCE MeCOR- 





WHITE HOLLAND TU we EGGS a ———e 
twenty five cents each. J. BE BELL, RF D 2, 
Kast Hampton, Ct. 


PURE WHITE 
Indian Runner d 
Pavilion, N Y. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from 
MRS MARLIN GAYTON, 





58 $3, 
W. LOTHERS, 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 
White Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. 
Perulack, Pa. 


S ¢ W LEGHORNS—Baby exes, 
Catalog. YARMOND POULTRY. rake Cranford. 
Nd 








2% VARIETIES—Turkeys. ucks, och 
Pree catalog. B. F. KAHLER tiughesrilie. Pa. 


day old 
Delta, 0. 





LEGHORNS exclusively, 
CHAS WHITNEY 


Cc WHITE 
chicks $10 190. 





30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.60, 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


CHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free 
BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0. 








WHITE Pa. 1000 


chicks, 3 


LEGHORN bey 
weeks old, 45c eac 


Atglen, 





BARRED ROCK oacR 9-10c. JOHN PETER- 


SON, Lake George, 





Seep sPed ees $1. JON ORDWAY, Canisteo, 
N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


500.000 . JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charleston 
Wakefield. Early co. Suecession and Flat Duteh 
stecky cold frame Plants ready for t 
$2 per 1000, 5000 $9. 500 $1.25. Guaranteed to stand 
any frost. Re-rooted cabbage plants $3 per q 
380.000 Langdon’s Earliana and a s Jewel tomato 

5@ per 1000, 500 $1.50. 300,000 Matchless 

1000, 5000 $9, 500 $1.25. 200,000 

y Sweet potato plants $2 per 1600, 500 

Eclipse ami Egyptian beets $1.68. 

Boston lettwee $1.80. Transplanted eab- 

tomatoes, celery, lettuce and peppers $4.50 per 
1000. Plants vitality. List free of 

plants. We ebeap plants. ‘ 

those of the cheap man. That is what you may be 

sure you will get. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS 

(Vegetable plants exciusiveiy 15 years). Chester. N J. 


STRAWBERRY PiLANTS—Millions of vigorous 
Plants of the eeriiest, latest, largest, best-flavored, 
most praduetive varieties. Also leading varieties fruit 
trees, raspberry, kberty. currant. asparagus, rhu- 
barb, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, sweet potato plants. 
Good stock guaranteed. Cutaleg free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg. N Y. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, tomato, sweet po- 
L 


bage. 








Depper. © rb, 
‘ Catalog free. HARRY 
sau jIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 





CABRAGE, BEE 
oy Ya $1.50 per 1608. 
Send for price 


Bristol "Pa 


LETTUCE, $1 per 1000. To- 
Caulifiowers, peppers, $2 
ie. J. C SCHMIDT. 


1 35. 


wii BOGS 


25 FOX HOUNDS, trained and Untrained. 10 lit- 
ters of high bred Walker pups. Our hounds. are 
wide hunters, fast and game. FAIRMOUNT KEN 
NELS, Red Lion, Pa. 


WANTED—Young red foxes D. C. KALTREIDER, 
Red Lion, Pa. 


COLLIES. NELSON'S, Grove City, 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
LADIES!—Try the best self heating fat iron 


returned if not satisfied STANDARD SUPPL 
Chatham, N Y. 








Pa. 





Money 
yY «oO 





MACHINERY 


STAND UP AND SET OUT YOUR VEGETABLI 

Does work of three men and 
Dlantsetter, $1.25. Agents wanted 
HAMM CO, Ossipee, N H 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTHCT—Patent your 
they may bring you wealth. 64-page book free 
GERALD & CO, $22 F St, Washington, D C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO 75% SAVED ON ATTOMORILE TIRES 
guarantee for 2506 miles with every tire 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles Every tire re-mtcde 
by hand, free from imperfections and blemishes 
kinds. Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x% $7.55, S0x3% 
$10.46, 32x3% $10.96, S4x4 $14.90; al «size all 
Write for free catalog and price list. PEEK 

LESS TIRE CO, 1588 (A) Broadway. New York. 


WANTED—Second hand gas or of] tractor, secon! 
bend, thresher,. pone hand gasoline engine, portable, 
fifteen all guaranteed. Address P O 

BOX. VIFTEEN. SEVENTY NINE, Paterson, N 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE—Send lc for literature ani 
catalog to NATIONAL AMPRICAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCTATION, 565 Fifth Ave. New York City. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


OLD AND RELIABLE COMPANY, doing business 
in Ohio, Pennsftvania and Maryland. desires to get 
inte commoaica with a man of pleasing address, 
residing either in the country or small town, with the 
iden of making a permanent counection as resident 
representative. . writing, state full particulars and 
the amount available. The more time thet 
can be devoted to this business the larger the finan- 
a returns. Address P © BOX 1017, Springfield, 

2 38. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open to men and wom- 
$90 month: annua! vacations: short heurs; ne 
“lay offs.’ Parcels post means theusands of postal 
appointments. ‘Pull’ unnecessary Farmers eligible 
rae immediately for free list Desitiots open 
NELIN INSTITUTE, Dept N 19 Rochester, 


‘erfect 
Cirewlars. A. J. 





ideas ; 
FITZ 





0” 
Printed 




















of 








Reds. 
from bred range stock Delivery guaranteed. 
Cireular. WESLEY GRINNELL. Sodus, N Y¥ 


DAHIJAS. my selections, 
mired, $1 100. 


23 fer $1. Gladiotus, 
Catalog J. LL erthbore, 


MOORE, N 





YELLOW DENT SEED CORN, fall dried, 
cents bushel ears. W. SCHROEDER, Leck Haven, 


seventy 
Pa. 





tells of about 
Stutes paves 
4 bis chaace 
Mfe'ime em- 
No obligation. 


FREE TEAUSTRATED BOOK 
protected positions in United 
sands of weeancies every year 
here for you, _— = generous 3, 
ployment. Jrst. ask fer tooklet S-822. 
BARL HOPKINS. ea 4 D ¢ 


[00 Gee 





Chojce stock all 
NY | 








| home. 


of ail | 
' every 





AGENTS 


YOUNG MAN, would you eecept and wear 
taflor made suit. just for showing K& to your 
or a slip-on reimeoat given? Could you use 
day for q@ Tittle spare time’ Perhaps we can 
si, ~ #1 Write at onee end get 
mples. styles and this wonderful offer. 
TATLORING COMP ANY, Dept 215, Chicage. 


AGENTS-—-$25 a week for two hours” work a 
A brand new hosiery nn gee that heats thew 
Write for terms ond free samples if you mean 
pes. GUARANTEED HOSIERY ©O, 1063 Third 
Du yton, 








- OUR REAL ESTATE 





FINE FARM AND COUNTRY HOME. Income last 
year $9763. Only $10,000 required. This farm contains 
200 acres of level lend and river flats on the Senees 


| river near Syracuse 


highest 
vr; 3 


place 


front of each cow, large silo and everything in first 
class condition Large yard aroun house with beauti- 
ful maple shade of 10@ trees and all teots for 

sugar and wrup. Included with farm are 30 
high grade Holstein cows, 7 horses, RR, 
geese and ducks and all personal property. This farm 
is located 1% miles from town of 3600 and has a 
fine high school and is 8 miles from a city of 158,000 
population. This is a good farm for the money 
making farmer or the rich man who wants 4 countey 
Price eof farm, including everything, $24.06, 
Write for list of great New ork farm ba 
MINTZ FARM AGENCY, 215 Phelps Bldg, 
hamton, N 





HOME from the Cauadian 
balance in 19 equal ame 


GET YOUR CANADIAN 
Pacific. One-twentieth down 
nual payments Loan up to $2000 to improve your 
farm--can be paid off in 20 years. Six per ceat 
interest. Good, rich land in Western Canada—for 
kind of farming—from $11 to $30 an acre. This 
offer only te farmers or men who wil] actually ooeugy 
or improve the land. We supply best live stock at 
actual cost—give you the benefit of expert work om 
our demonstration farms—equip you with a reag@y- 
made farm prepared by our asticulturs! experts if 
you don't want to wait fer a crop. lands 
on or near railways—-near esteblished A—~ Pr 
hoeklets on Manitoba. Alberta or Saskatchewan, 
ress FB THORNTON, Colonization Comm! 
112 West Adams St, Chicago. 





YORK STAT FARMS FOR SALE-—Frult, deicy 
and garden farms in every county, e for new 
combination catalex of principal brokers i we 
as Farm Brokers’ association of New York state. 
Address STATE FARM BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
128 Stone Building, Oneida, Y. 





forme 
on 


VIRGINIA FRUIT FARMS. 
ranging from $10 to $100 per acre. 
the investment. (Catalog free. B. &. 
CO, Charilottesvitie, Va 


BEST 500 ACRE FARM in the United States for 
less than % value. Postal for descripti kL 
HURD, Whaliensburg, Essex Co, N Y¥. 


IL A jel Se GUIDE postpaid CHAPIN FARM 
AGENCY, 


Results from American Agriculturist 
have been very satisfactory 

American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N Y. Gentile- 
men: Your letter of the 2th to 
hand. Continue our present adver- 
tisement until June 30th, as the results 
obtained from your paper have 
been very satisfactory.—[{Pen-Y¥«Bryn 
Farm, Ambler, Pa. 


Also dairy 
paying 20” 
WHEELER & 
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“Unneapous: we 
Oneida Builds 
Sec per Word 


great farm weeklies. 





ORANGE JUDD'S , 


AMERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


BusiNEss ESTABLISHED 1842 


Sc per Word 


Each picture shows the territory covered by each of these 
Each paper is peculiarly adapted to its 
territory, the same as és paper is adapted to your state. 

If you want to buy, sell or exchange anything that you think will in- 


terest any farmer or rural dweller in any one of 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange or Real Estate market of the 


Make all money orders payable to Orange Fudd Company and address Advertising Dept., Orange Fudd Company, at our office nearest you. 


insert your 


“ae 


COMBINED CIRCULATION 480,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


Orange Judd Weekly covering the zone you wish to reach. The cost per 
word per week is given under each paper. 

You can use any one, two, three or four or all five of these papers. Cash 
should accompany the copy, and it should reach this office fourteen days in 
advance of the Saturday issue in which you want it to appear. 
parcel post and lower express rates, it may be easy for you to build up a 
market for whatever you wish to sell in any or all of these zones. 


WEEKLI 


With cheap 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


[From Page 636.] 
broilers 388@40c, 
roosters 74 @ 15e, 
weighing 6 to 10 Ibs to doz 
2.25@4.25 p doz. -Frozen poultry is 
also dull, turkeys selling at 15@25c p 
lb, milk-fed broilers 23@28c, corn-fed 
21@25¢e, milk-fed roosters 18@22c, 
corn-fed 16@20c, milk-fed fryers 17@ 
2lc, corn-fed 15@18c, ducks 15@ 20c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, beans are in good de- 
mand, southern selling at $1@3.50 p 
bskt. Asparagus sells well, heavy co- 
lossa! $2.25@3 p doz bchs, prime to 
fey green (1.25@2.25, white $1@2, 
southern beets $2@2.50 p 100 bcehs, 
carrots 75c@$1 p cra, or $1@2.50 p 
100 bens, Fla cucumbers $1.50@3.25 p 
bskt, old cabbages $12@18 p_ ton, 
southern new $1@2.25 p =~ southern 
cauliflower $1@2 p bskt, celery $2.73 
@4 p j2-inch case, -aee By 2@ We p 
100, lima be sans, Fla $3@5 p cra, pep- 
pers $1 @2.50 p carrier, southern peas 
$1@2.25 p bskt, or $1 @ 3.50 p %-bbl 
bskt, parsnips 0c @ $1 p bbl, radistres, 
gouthern 25c@$1 p bskt, new white 
squash $1@2 p bx, spinach 50c @$1.25 
p bbl, turnips, new $1.50@2, rutabagas 
(Oc @'$1, Fla tomatoes $1@3.75 p car- 
rier, water cress $1@1.50 p 10 bchs, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Wheat, --Corn-, -~Oate—, 


1913 1912 1913 1912 


Chicago ...... 1.07% 1.16 -58 80% . 
New York .... 1.14 1.23 a +f ¥ 


Boston _ _ - $1 ¢ 
&t Louis - 1.12. 1,18 46% .82% .32 
Toledo 1. 05% 1.18 os 80 e 
Minneapolis .. 14 

Liverpool - i, 10% 1.29 


fowls 15 


lb, squab 
squabs 


@ 19¢, 





Cash or 
8pot 


— 19 
68% .97 





at Chicago, wheat traders seemed 
to look in vain for shaping influences, 
the market remaining substantially 
eteady. The one fact which stands out 
more prominently than anything else, 
is the ample supply of wheat the 
world around, and the favorau*2 pros- 
pects for another big crop in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Thus the wheat trade gets right 
back to the old law of § sup- 
ply and demand; there is more ‘wheat 
in sight, present and prospective, than 
buyers want, and the latter take ad- 
vantage of the situation and bid as 

_ little as possible. Hoped-for generous 
exports of breadstuffs have not mate- 
rialized, yet domestic supplies are 
showing a reasonable whittling down 
week by week. Good rains in the 
southwest of the opening of this week 
caused a fractional price decline. 

May and July wheat at Chicago 
sold above and below 91c p bu, No 2 
hard winter in store was quotable at 
92 @94c, Millers reported dull business. 

Wheat traders inclined toward the 
bull side have tried to galvanize life 
into the market by a continual thresh- 

ing over the war situation in south- 
eastern Europe; and have even talked 
chinch bugs and hessian fly in the 
southwest. Spring wheat seeding has 
been pushed vigorously, and under 
fairly favorable considerations in both 
the American and Canadian North- 
west, 

Corn has been indifferently sup- 
ported without particular activity, 
prices nearly steady. May corn 
sold well above 55c p bu, and July 
hélee, although followed by. some re- 
cession; No 2 corn in store 55% @56c. 

In oats the situation as a whole was 
without special feature, offerings fair, 
country reserves liberal. May shorts 
were interested buyers, the price ad- 
vancing to around 36c p bu, and new 
crop deliveries 35c. Standard oats in 
store 35@35%ec. 

Rye was dull and 
steady, with No 2 on 
(ke p bu. 

Barley was quiet at former prices, 
malting grades in good demand at 60 
«. 70c p bu, fed barley 45@55c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, prime tim- 
othy $3.90@4 p 100 Ibs, clover 22, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Cotcape 
30 - % 
S4 

ot 
28 


substantially 
track about 


B, 2 
% y 
30 31 
Butter 

The break in the butter market, 
which is an annual affair in the 
spring, came late in April this year, 
and it was a sudden break of 2@8c 
p lb. It was anticipated by the mar- 
ket for some time that there would 
be a general easing off in prices this 
year, rather than a slump. The N 
Y market broke 2%c in one day, and 
this, combined with the arrival of 
several cars of butter which were 
not expected from the west on the 
Chicago market, broke the Chicago 
market about 3c. Advices from dairy 
market about 3, and again late last 
week lowered about 2c. Advices from 
dairy sections indicate that the make 


1910. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ase rapidly, as pas- 
almost univer- 


will incre 
tions are 


of butter 
re con 
sally 
At Elgin, 


nt 
nt. 


Ill, May 5, 
butter today were at 
majority at the higher 
At New York, the 
continues weak on all 
lately reduced prices. Weather has 
been warm, and indicated increased 
shipments influence the market down- 
ward, Creamery butter, extra quality 
in large lots, sells up to about 3Uc p Ib, 
first 28c, second 2ic, dairy butter 
@ 3Ue, 


excelle 
sales of cmy 
26@28e, the 
figure, 

butter market 
grades at the 


25 


Cheese 

the market is slightly 
easier on cheese under heavier offer- 
ings. High grade, new, colored, state 
cheese sells at 13@13%\c p lb. There is 
no material increase in offerings of 
white, which sell at 13@13%c, best 
fresh daisies 13% @l4c, fresh skims 
7% @10c, held 9% @13c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle, 
1912 


At New York, 





7—~Hogs—, --Sheep—, 
1913 1912 1913 1913 
$9.00 $8.75 $8.00 

8.60 9.60 8.40 

8.65 9.25 8.35 6 

8.85 8.00 t 

9.25 8.25 6.25 


Per 100 Ibs 


Chicago 

New York 
Buffalo 7% 
Kansag City .. 5 8.50 
Pittsburg 8.75 





At COhicago, receipts of beef catile 
have not been excessive, and prices 
continue high. Of course, from day 
to day there is more or less fluctuation 
in prices, but recently good, finished, 
heavy steers have commanded $9.25 p 
100 lbs, and quality is noticeable in 
the market, In fact, it has been some 
time since as many well-finished steers 
have arrived. Early last week prices 
suffered a cut of °5c or more on all 
grades, and the market critics were 
not certain as to the result, some pre- 
dicting that it would be a lasting cut. 
Recently Canadian cattle were 
shipped across the Atlantic, which 
cost the purchaser about 7c p lb, At 
this price it was not feasible to ship 
the cattle into the U S becatse of the 
protective tariff, but if this duty were 
cut to 10%, very likely these cattle 
would have been shipped to Buffalo 
or Jersey City. This same grade of 
cattle was selling at Chicago at 8%4c. 
Freight anc duty would require that 
9c be obtained on these steers if sold 
in the U S and the seller break even. 
It is said that Toronto is sending much 
Canadian beef to the western part of 
the dominion, that, provided the tariff 
were lower, would find a market in 
Buffflo, Pittsburgh and New York. 
The exports of cattle in the immediate 
future from the U §, it is anticipated, ibe 


will be very small. During Mar only 
about 811 cattle were exported, and 
none of them went across the Atlantic, 
In Mar a year ago exports totaled 
5254 head. Cattle exports for the nine 
months ending Mar, 1913, were only 
5210 head, against 83,639 last year. 

Quality is as marked a feature in 
the hog market as in the beef and 
sheep trade, Light weights, since the 
demand from the east has let up for 
this kind, fail to command a large 
premium over heavy weights. Thus 
the price range on hogs has narrowed, 
Quotations fluctuate from about 8,50 
@9 for the top figures, and 8.20@ 8.45 
for the lower figures. Heavy packing 
hogs continue to sell about 25c on 100 
lbs below those of light weights, but a 
few weeks ago the difference was 
much more marked. Prices keep up 
fairly, due to conservative marketing, 
but the packers are still talking cheap 
hogs. Whenever it is possible, they 
lay in a large stock of hogs below the 
Ne mark. The trade seems to believe 
that the markets in May and June will 
be lower than™~have been enjoyed the 
past three or four months, and that 
farmers should cash in their hogs 
readily. Although the season is at 
hand for light buying of hogs, it is a 
recognized fact that pork supplies in 
the large market centers are low. 

Sheep are selling at a lower figure 
than a year ago, bulk being quoted at 
$6@6.50 p 100 lbs, against 6.75@7.50 
in 1912. Top price now offered ranges 
around 6.75, with 8S being offered a 
year earlier. Wooled wethers are 
quoted at 6@7.10, ewes 6.15@6.7E, 
yearling wethers 6.50@7.65, shorn 
5.75@7, shorn bucks 4.25 @ 5.50, 
hoot ewes 4.25@7, shorn weth- 
ers 5@6. 75, native ewe and weth- 
er lambs 7.50@8.60, Col 8.15@8.80, 
western 7.600 8.70, feeding and shear- 
ing lambs 6.25@7.60, shorn western 
lambs 6.75 @ 7.7TA, 

At New York, May 4—Last week 
steers were slow on Wednesday at a 
decline of 10c, but recovered the de- 
cline Friday in a better demand. 
Bulls were slow Wednesday, but 
steady; later declined 15@25c; cows 
held up Wednesday, and medium and 
thin cows closed at full opening prices; 
good and choice fat cows fell off 10 
@15c. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $7.75@8.80, oxen 4.60@ 
7.50, bulls 5@8, cows 3.50@7.25, veals 
7.00@11, culls 5@7, buttermilk calves 
6.25 @6.i 50. Milch cows ruled steady 
at 35@83. 

Today steers were slow but firm to 
10c higher; bulls of medium to good 
quality steady; common bologna bulls 
10@15c lower, cows steady to 10c 
lower. Calves in good demand, but 
taking into consideration the better 
quality prices fully 25c lower than at 
close of last week;. some sales We 
lower. Steers averaging 982 to 1318 
lbs sold at $7.75@8.80 p 100 Ibs, in- 
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eluding 12 cars of Pa, 775 to 1218 lbs 
gyerage at the range, 1 car Ohio, 1268 

bs 8.25. Oxen and stags sold at 7.15 
@7.30, bulls 5.40@7,75, cows 3.0@! 
7.10, veals 7@10.25, culls 6@65Q 
mixed calves and buttermilks 6.50. 

Sheep have been in fair supply and 
prices ruled easier after Monday, clos- 
ing 10@15c lower; lambs were steady 
for best grades Wednesday; the under 
grades unevenly lower and dull; the 
close was 10c higher for all grades. 
Spring lambs eased off 25@35c, clos- 
ing quiet. The selling range for the 
week was: Unshorn sheep $5@6.76, 
oe do 4@6.0, unshorn lambs 

50@9.25, clipped 5.50@8.15, spring 
heat p 100 Ibs 10@10.25, by the 
head. 2.75@6.25. Today there were 1] 
cars of stock on sale. Heavy sheep 
and wooled stock of all weights slow, 
good handy clipped sheep steady, good 
clipped lambs were firm to 10c higher, 
others steady; spring lambs full 
Steady. Common to fair wooled sheep 
(ewes) sold at'5@6.35 p 100 Ibs, 
Clipped sheep 4.25@6.25, clipped 
lambs 7@8.40, culls 5.50, wooled lambs 
S8@9, Pa and Va spring lambs 10,50 
p 100 Ibs, N ¥ do 10. 

Today there were 3 cars on sale 
here. There was another slump of 
30c p 100 lbs, following a break in 
other markets. Good medium to 
light hogs, pigs included, sold at $8.80 
@9 p 100 lbs, heavy hogs were quoted 
at 8.60@8.75, roughs 7.70@8, 


The Horse Market 


Trade was less active last week, but 
prices for better grades steady; in- 
ferior offerings slow and weak. Good 
to choice heavy drafters are quoted 
at $300@400 p head, chunks 200@ 
275, good, sound second-hand horses 
125 @ 200. 

At Pittsburg, 90 cars of cattle ar- 
rived Monday, light grades held steady, 
but others were lower. Best price paid 
was $8.65 p 100 lbs, with good 1300 te 
1400-lb steers selling at 8.30@8.40, 
medium to good 1200 to 1300-1b steers 
8.15@ 8.30, tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 
8.15@8.30, fair to medium 1000 te 
1100-Ib steers 7.75@8, fair 900 to 1000- 
lb steers 7.50@7.75, common 700 te 
900-1b cheats 6@7.25, rough, half-fat 
1000 to 1300-lb steers 5@6.50, common 
to good fat oxen 5@7, common te 
good fat bulls 5@7.90, common te 
good fat cows 4@7.50, heifers 700 te 
1100 lbs 5.50@8. Receipts of calves 
were 800 head, selling at 7@9.50. Fifty 
double decks of hogs sold on a lower 
market Monday, heavy being quoted 
at 8.50@8.55, heavy mixed 8.60, me- 
dium weights 8.65@8.70, heavy York- 
ers 8.70, light Yorkers and pigs 8.70@ 
8.75. The market was quoted as steady 
for sheep and lambs at last week’s 
closing prices, 35 cars arriving. Lambs 
were slightly stronger, medium weight 
and common kind lower. Sheep solé 
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at 4@6 p 100 Ibs, lambs 4@850, 
spring lambs 7@10. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle this 
week Monday were 3750 head. Market 
was steady on all grades. Choice to 
prime heavy steers sold at $8.35 @8.50 p 
100 lbs, fair to good weighty steers 8,15 
@ 8.25, best shipping steers 8.25@8.50, 
fair to good yearlings, good to fcy 7.73 
@8.50, handy-weight butcher steers 
7.75@8, cows 4.50@7.25, heifers 5.50 
@8.25, feeders 6.75 @7.75, stockers 6@ 
7, bulls 5.25@7. The market was lower 
on hogs, 20,000 head arriving. Prices 
averaged to about 20c on 100 lbs lower 
than on the preceding Saturday. Mixed 
weights, medium weights, Yorkers and 
also heavy weights sold at 8.60 p 100 
lbs, pigs and light weights 8.75@8.85. 
About 17,000 head of sheep and lambs 
arrived on a slow market Monday; the 
top price paid for lambs was 8.15@ 
8.25, sheep 6.25 down. 


Dairy Herd Averages—It is not un- 
common to find dairy herds today 
that will average 400 pounds of but- 
ter per year to the cow. Many cows 
in the ordinary farm herd will aver- 
age 300 pounds. At 30 cents per 
pound for butter, this means $120 per 
cow in the first class and $90 for 
those in the second class. This would 
leave the calf, which would be worth 
$5 at least, for veal, and the manu- 
rial value would average $20 a cow 
each year. It can be readily seen 
that a nice profit can be realized at 
those fisures. No account has been 
taken of thé skim milk, which is 
worth at least 30 cents per 100 
pounds, The amount of fertility re- 
moved from the soil by a dairy cow, 
where the butter is sold, amounts to 
a negligible quantity. Where whole 
milk is sold it amounts to about $7 
per year. Much depends, then, upon 
the extra profit made by selling the 
whole milk which would restore to 
the soil in commercial fertilizers all 
that had been removed and still leave 
a@ fair profit.—[J. E. Larson. 





The Money Market is working into 
an easier condition, If the war scare 
in Europe, which was renewed last 
week, passes off, the indications are 
for easier money throughout the 
world. Money has been very tight for 
six or eight months, especially Jan- 
uary to April inclusive, The reasons 
for this are international. It is esti- 
mated that not less than $500,000,000 
in gold have been hoarded by the 
people of Europe—that is, taken out 
of circulation and put into strong 
boxes or secret places. Gold also con- 
tinues to disappear into the hoardings 
of Egypt «and India in astonishing 
quantities. The banks in European 
countries have been under a great 
strain for more than two years past. 
Especially is this true of Germany 
where somewhat inflated industrial 
conditions have been added to by war 
scares, scandals and new tax. Were 
it not for the wonderfully effective 
system or co-operative banks and land 
mortgage banks among the farmers 
and common people of Germany and 
other European countries, the final sit- 
uation there and in England would 
have been much worse, All those con- 
ditions, together with renewed agri- 
cultural anc industrial developments 
in Africa, Asia and South America 
have added to the demand for money. 
All this naturally reacted upon the 
United States. Here the situation was 
also influenced by uncertainties from 
tariff and currency reform, although 
the general sentiment now is that 
these reforms will finally be worked 
out in a manner beneficial rather than 
harmful to the market for money and 
credits, Hence, easier conditions pre- 
vail in some financial markets at home 
and abroad, and the outlook is good 
for a return to a normal supply and 
rates for money and credits unless a 
foreign war or other untoward condi- 
tions intervene, 

ee 


Next week is the annual event at 
the school of journalism of the unfi- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia. Six 
press organizations will meet there— 
the Missouri press association, the 
Women’s press association, the Daily 
newspaper publishers, the Northwest 
Missouri press association, the North- 
east Missouri press association and 
the association of past presidents of 
the Missouri press association. There 
will be addresses by leaders in va- 
rious fields of journalism, including 
Gov Cox of Ohio on Phe Newspaper 
an@ the Public, and Clarence A. 
Shamel, editor of Orange Judd Farm- 
er, on The Newspaper and the 
Farmer.” ~ 


Soll Finid is what the scientist calls 
the water containing organic and in- 
organic matter in solution and imme- 
diately available in soil-plant circula- 
tion. This water or fluid is found in 
the upper strata of soil. The subsoil 
water is usually approximately pure. 
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Futurity Classes at International 


Final arrangements have been made 
for the futurity classes at the Inter- 
national live stock exposition in 1913. 
The International live stock exposition 
has appropriated $200 for each of the 
four draft breeds, and the record socie- 
ties have appropriated a like amount, so 
that the stakes already amount to $400 
on each of the four draft breeds. This, 
Plus the money received from exhibi- 
tors who make entries in the futurity 
stakes, will make a handsome sum for 
the yearlings to compete for at the com- 
ing International, Futugities will be 
held this fall in Iowa, isconsin and 
Ohio, and possibly in one or two other 
states. There will be classes for both 
stallions and fillies in all four breeds, 
with at least 12 prizes in each class, in 
the case of Percherons, and it appears 
that there will be at least $600 to divide 
among the first 12 colts in each class. 
Sec Wayne Dinsmore of the Percheron 
society of America announces that those~ 
desiring to enter Percheron colts should 
address him at the Union stock yards, 
Chicago; for Clydesdales address Sec 
Robert B. Ogilvie, Union stock yards, 
Chicago; for Shires, address Sec Charles 
Burgess, Sr, Wenona, Ili: Belgians, Sec 
J. Conner. Jr. Wabash, Ind. The 
preliminary entries close June 1, second 
payment August 15 and final payment 
October 1. First payment $2, second $1 
and closing payment $2. 


Many Horses Brought Over 


BE, S. Akin, superintendent of Adiron- 
dack farms of Glens Falls, N Y, ar- 
rived in New York recently with 23 Per- 
cheron_-—stallions and mares and one 
Cyldesdale stallion, The horses shipped 
over in very good shape, and are doing: 
very nicely at the farms now. This im- 
portation consists principally of black 
stallions and mares from one to six 
years old. Mr Akin was the first im- 

orter to arrive in France and had the 

rst choice of all of the highest class stock 

offered for sale. Mr Akin did not stop 
at any reasonable price when animals 
of outstanding merit were shown. How- 
ever, he has one of the highest class 
importations that will leave France this 
year. Among this lot are some animals 
that were prize winners at last season’s 
big European shows. This is the third 
importation he has made for the Adiron- 
@ack farms in the past several months, 
making some 80 animals in all, Their 
sales have been remarkably good, show- 
ing that the more critical eastern buyers 
are surely appreciating the efforts that 
they are making to combine more qual- 
ity, finigh and action with size than is 
required by most American importers in 
their ordinary sales stock. Mr Akin 
says: “American Agriculturitst is cer- 
tainly our greatest help as an advertis- 
ing medium in selling our highest class 
animals.”—IE, A. H. 


Last of the Horse Cars 


New York has for some time had the 
distinction of not only being the largest 
city, but also the only one of any size 
still using horse cars on the streets. A 
bill has just passed the state peatsiatare, 
however, doing away with the use 
horses on street cars. Horses thus are 
gradually being replaced for some tasks; 
yet there is a constantiy improving mar- 
ket for good heavy horses for general 

urposes, farm work and avy team- 
ng. Prices are high. act, there are 
many tasks for which the horse is far 
superior to any other means of trans- 
portation. The rapidly owing busi- 
ness of the country will continue to 
demand more and more of them each 
year.—IB. W. 


Scarce as Hen’s Teeth 


One of the better farming men in 
North Dakota was commanded to go 
east and buy 100 high-grade two-year- 
old dairy cows. According to a Dakota 
exchange he returned with barely 21 
head, all he could find for sale. There 
Were several buyers for every dairy 
cow. The demand for dairy cattle is 
unprecedented. 





Vandervort Sale This Month 
Do not forget the coming sale of E 
A. Vandervort of Sidney, N Y, to be held 
on May 23.—{E. A. H. 


Many Holsteins for Sale 


Murphy & Gillette, proprietors of Su- 
burban stock farm of Manlius, N Y, 
write: “We have about 25 head of pure- 
bred Holsteins from two to five years 

age. Here are some of the best 
pecords we have made in the last two 
months: Phiebe De Kol Chior Clay 28.4 
pounds butter in seven days, 421.3 
nds of milk, per cent of fat 5.2: Mona 
arre De Kol, a three-year-old heifer, 
milk 512 pounds, per cent fat 4.1; Segis 
Wayne Johanna 24, who at the age of 
two years and 10 days gave 348 pounds 
of milk: Julfa Corona De Kol 436 pourds 
of milk, per cent of fat 4.7: Lilith Hen- 
gerveld Nig, age two years, 232 pounds 
of milk, per cent fat 3.8. IF have some 
daughters out of King Pontiac Artis, his 
dam has 31.7 pounds of butter: also 
gome daughters out of Prince Henger- 
veld Pietie, his dam is Princess Henger- 
veld De Kol 22.6 pounds of buttter in 
3 Onr herd bull is Segis 

; a calf that Mr Moyer gave 

for. His dam has 32 pou of 


s “ 
butter in seven days. 


He has three 


dams in his pedigree that average 33 
pounds of butter. He is one of the best 
individuals I have ever seen. He is two 
years old this spring and will be bred 
to all our herd. Visitors are welcome at 
aay Ume.”—[E. A, H 


Great Sale of Holstein 
Without any exception, the Hastine’s 
1913 Holstein sale held at Syracuse, 
N Y, on April 7 will go down in 
history as one of the greatest sales of 
the breed. There were 265 animals sold 
for a total of $107,995, or an average of 
over $407 a head. The best saie was 
that of the 40-pound cow Johanna De 
Kol Van Beers, who was purchased by 
T. E. Getzleman of Hampshire, and R, E, 
Haeger of Algonquin, ill. This cow 
was started at $5000 with the first bid. 
This is the highest price ever paid in an 
auction ring for a cow of the breed. 
She was also the highest record cow 
that has ever been offered at public 
auction, The highest average was 
cured by the consignment from the 
Stevens Brothers’ herd of Liverpool, 
N Y. Eight head avevraged $1034. 
James M. Anderson of Pompton Plains, 
N J, consigned 29 head, which brought 
an average of $868. J. Harry Myers of 
Hamburg, N Y, consigned three that 
brought an average of $716. Frank Von 
Garrel of Montdale, N J, consigned 13; 
average $558. John. Arfmann 
dletown, N Y, 12 head with an average 
E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, 
, eight head; average $482 w.- 
Robens of Poland, N Y, 11 head; ¢ 
age $4178. Quentin McAdam of 
N Y, 28 head; average $363. R. D. 
of Lacona, N Y, four head: average ’ 
J. W. Prentiss & Son of Alstead. N H. 
17 head; average $382. Ezra Holbert of 
Lake, N Y, three head: average $225. 
J. H. Steen of Kyserike, N Y.'12 head; 
average $222. E. L. Lincoln of Canton, 
N head; average $208 . < 
Stewartsville, N J. ead; 
average $210. Below is given a partial 
list of the sales: 
Name of animal 
Johanna De, Kol Van Beers ..... 
Ow Galt .occce 000c®. 
De Kol Plum Copia . 
King Segis Pontiac Boom ........ 
Pearl Ormsby Burke .... 
Frances Korndyke Harlingen 
Ruby De Kol Korndyke .. 
Fairview Irene Korndyke ... 
Elsie Veeman 


Loretta Wayne De Kol 3d 

Clarice Walker 

Ruby De Kol Korndyke 3d 

Fairmont Dutchess Ormsby 

Wachusett Catring® .cccccccscccce 

Gelsche Clyde Ormsby .....+.-+-+ 
mal ee 


i-9, 


25 (Oh 


Price 
. $7,000 


weor 
eooocoure 


e BD cocssecesccseseveoscseose 
Arcady Segis Ariadne ...... 
Daisy Inka De Kol Vale 3a 
ED Ciceecbeststacberse 
Fairmont Calamity Zerma 
Catrina Jessie De Kol ..... 

radock Homestead .....6-.+e+++ 
Hilldale Ophelia Korndyke ... 
Maplemont Vadora .....ceecs-s++ 
pore Wayne Veeman 24 ......... 


ale ee pccasecoe 
Terracelawn Butter Boy Topsy ... 
Female .. 


~ 
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Polly Aaggie Queen ... 
Daisy Pontiac Pyrrha ....... 
Woodcrest Althea ... - 
Countess Sarcastic Sullivan 2d 
1 TOE cccccce ee 
Small Hopes De Kol 4th .. 
Hilidale Segis De Kol ... 
Countess De Kol Sarcastic .. 
Countess Katie De Kol 24 
Fairview Irene Korndyke 3d 
Fairview Walker Korndyke 500 
This sale was held under the manage- 
ment of E. M. Hastings of Lacona, N Y. 
and the auctioneers were: Col B. P. 
Kelly of Syracuse, N Y, Col R. E. Haeger 
of Algonquin, Til, and Col J. E. Mack of 
Ft Atkinson, Wis. One of the most im- 
tant purchases at the 1913 sale was 
hat. of King Segis Pontiac Boon, by 
Martin Brothers of Middletown, N Y, for 
$1685. The Martin Brothers are up-to- 
date cattle men, but are just starting 
into the pure-bred business and realize 
the importance of starting with a good 
sire. They have the benefit of being 
neighbor to some of the best breeders 
in the country, and it was upon advice 
of some of the good breeders that they 
bought this young animal. He was born 
December 30, 1911, and is one of the best 
bred as well as one of the best individ- 
uals that was sold during the sale. He 
is sired by King Segis Pontiac, by King 
Segis out of Pontiac Luefle De Kol 2d. 
whe at one time held the world’s record 
of 37.2 pounds of butter in seven davs, 
and his dam K P Lilith Lady Clothilde, 
who at the age of two years and nine 
months, with her first calf, made the 
Tecord of 26 nounds of butter and 440 
pounds of milk in seven days, and in 30 
days 102 pounds of butter. She is sired 
by the King of the Pontiacs. Thus, this 
young bull combines the blood of two 
of the greatest sires of the breed, King 
Segis and King of the Pontiacs. With 
this breeding and his good individuality, 
he should become a sire to reckoned 
with. and Martin Brothers were very for- 
tunate to get him at this price.—{E. A. H. 





Guernsey “Rockingham” for Sale 

lL. F._ Herrick of Worcester. 
writes: “Rockingham its one of the best 
bred Guernsey bulls that has ever been 
offered at public sale in recent times. 
On his sire’s side. as well as on that of 
his dam, his pedigree shows that he is 
bred in the best lines of butter produc- 
ing blood in the breed. His sire is May 
Rose K 3d 


. Mine of them heving 


of Mid- " 





Ay 


produced over 10,000 pounds of milk 
& year and 10 of them in excess of 
ounds of butter fat. The dam of May 
ose King 34 is Elsie 3d of Level 
Green. She has a record of 11,809 
pounds of milk, 583 pounds butter fat. 
and is half sister to Countess 7th 
Level Green, who has a regord of 10,853 
pounds milk, 453 pounds of fat. The 
dam of Rockingham is the great cow, 
Imp Rosy IV of the Palotterie; on her 
first test she produced 9742 pounds of 
milk, 586 pounds fat; on her re-entry 
she produced 11,177 pounds of milk, 718 
pounds fat, Out of the great number of 
cows that have been entered in the 
vanced register, only 164 have produced in 
excess of this quantity of milk and but 13 
have tested over 7)8 pounds of fat 
She is truly one of the great cows of the 
breed and her blood breeds on, as will 
be seen in the case of her daughter 
Florham Rosy, who on her advanced 
register test produced 10,371 pounds of 
milk, 521 pounds fat He will be sold 
with others of equal breeding at Fred- 
erick Phillips’ sale at Villa Nova, Pa, 
May 15,”"—[E. A. H 


From New York to Iowa 


Stevens Brothers Company of Liver- 
pool, N Y, have recently sold to Willlam 
Galloway of Waterloo, Ia, three head of 
pure-bred Holsteins, two heifers and a 
bull. It is understood that Mr Galloway 
bought the best breeding that Stevens 
Brothers had to offer. The bull that he 
bought is King Segis Pontiac Combina- 
tion, a son of king Segis Pontiac and K 
P Girl K P Girl. is a daughter of hte 
King of Pontiacs, with a record of 23 
pounds of butter in seven days, 91 
pounds in 380 days, and for a year she 
produced 717 pounds of butter and 16,437 
pounds of milk. Her dam was Pontive 
Mai 25-nound daughter of Hengerveld 
De ‘Ee. A. H. 
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FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


BRETTELL, Mgr. 











Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address all correspondence te 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, W. Y. 














Snowcroft Hampshires es kes 


Best at Sen. Ti 3 Oar Tize- Bi dyrecese, 8, 
FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a_very_good lot of ewes and rams at 
reason prices. Ewes all bre’ to an imporied Adene 
ram. Write for prices and gescriptica. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. 0. 35, TRUMANSBURG, WH. ¥. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES "“ oct." 


er. tee m2 New | — 5 aaa 


and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, 
Meary L. Waréwell, Box 16, Coatre, #. ¥. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, WN. ¥. 
Th 


ec Greatest 
Establishment in the East. 
A combination of seven 
farms of 1700 acres de- 
voted exclusively to herse 
breeding. 160 Percheron, 
Belgian, Suffotk and Saddle 
Stallions and Mares. Three 
importations of 80 head ia 
the past seven months. The 
greatest opportunity te 
compare in all the 
lar draft breeds in Am 
The Quality Establishment 
for Eastern Buyers. f 
wm, there adraft stallion needed 
ja in your locality? 
Send for Catalogue B. 
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THOROUGHBRED 
Brown and 


Single Comb. Eges $3 per 100, 60c per 15, 
big laying strain. M. F. BOLT, Cincinnatus, W. Y¥. 


EW RK PRIZE-Wi ne 

Light, As, ae, eags $2.50 1 R. ae 

was $150 15, $7 00, Catalog ratio A tor chatae 

See eo ae, FM. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, Mee 
farm chicks 


Mattituck White Leghorn $10 per i 


are big. slocky chicks and are sure to please. 








are hatched weekly and deliveries are 
Send for cireular. A. H. PENNY, 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


LIVE ‘stock’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


ee ee 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





HOFF’S “Vitality” Baby Chicks of 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Rhode 
~ Island Reds, Columbian and Bar- 
re lymouth Rock: 


ve had 

24 years’ experience in oo 
& incubation, and by cl 

ing the maeines: aee hatching 

the most sanitary conditions, am able to 

produce Chicks free from hite Diarrhoea. Also 

Eggs for Hatching. Sent by Parcels Post if re- 

a To make — of ee 4 = —— 

- ty, y book: 
aaa Gee ct care onl re reasonable prices 


rey Write he 
c an ees 
B. ¢. BR. HOFF, Lock Box No. 145, Neshanic Station, N. 4. 


under 





ANNOUNCEMENT No. 8 


Don’t buy stock you have to be ashamed of. 
ae good stock or don’t buy at all. Moyer’s 

C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner Ducks are 
soak stock, bred to lay—and do it. Leghorn 
eggs $1.75 per 15, $3.25 per 30, $5 per 50, $8 per 
100, $50 per 1000. Baby chicks $2.50 per dozen, 
$15 per 100, $100 per 1000. Duck eggs, 10c,. each; 
any quantity ‘ducklings, 25c. each. Safe delivery 
and full count _pomament on all eggs and chicks. 
GRANT MOYE FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


Hatching eggs from heaviest ezine. dark red to as 
skin, free range, open front ay Reds, 

Rose and Singie Comb, in ba a; $2 per setting: 
$7 per 100; safe delivery; fertility Ee, Speciai 
pen $5 setting. Magnificent cockereis, puilets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 








Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings | 


“Vigorous Kind” 


Single Comb White Leghorns, imperil Pekin Ducks. 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Specials for the Best Display 
at Philadelphia, Camden and _ Baltimore-Shows this 

Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 


5 1000 superior baby 
chicks come to life 
with this report. White and Brown 
orns are two of our varieties. Write 
for catalogue, mating and 
° chicks and hatching eggs. 
TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 
Send for my 1913 mating list. Containing cuts of my 
birds. My exhibition matings are as fine as you will 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay @ larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are honest 
prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy; 
my mating list is worth a_ postal. 
F. 3. DE HART R. F. 0.3 Cortiand, N. Y. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Un- 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, .N. Y. 








SINGLE WHITE LEGHORNS 


Baby Chicks $10.00 per 100 


Imperial Pekin Ducklings $20.00 per 100. Cockerels 
and Drakes for sale. Satisfaction Peuarantecd. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
About 15° yearling ‘ekin Ducks. Shipped 
WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 





Ducklings. 
safely anywhere 


FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona prize-win- 
t Ne 


ning fowls York City show and 
Indian Runner ducks, $1.50 


New 
county fair, also of 
P. 0. HUDSON - - HAROLD, MD. 


White Holland Turkey Eggs 


From my famous standard hardy strain, 


$3 per 11 for 20 days. 
P. L. MORSE - HANCOCK, VT. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The best 
Wintce layers known. Eggs 8 $1.00 per sitting. Catal 
free. Thos. Wilder, Box 10, Richland, N. ¥. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Eges for hatching from the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay big white eggs. 
Eggs remainder of season $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 

WARD W. DASEY. . FRANKFORD, DEL. 

















BLACK LEGHORNS 


The kind that lay. Eggs for hatching 
A. E. Hampton, Route?, Pittstown, N.J. 


Eggs, Eggs, Eggs, for Hatching 


per 100. Baby ks $8 100. — a io 





Barred 
ocks, 
s. 

list. 
oN. Y. 


PRIZE WINNING E5055 
ah ear around layers. Aerie or matin 
DAVI M. HAMMOND, Cortlan 





per 
Seoahes. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, 
Bingie Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 


Baby Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
Chicks, vigorous, thoroughbred range stock; de- 

livery guaranteed; circular. WESLEY 
Eggs GRINNELL, Sodus, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whore blood lines represent the true Duroe 


AVISDALE FARM—HbHolstein-Friesian 


All lead 


Cattle Ahan 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of heot—Eigh 
ect from.. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, N ork 








Service 
Age 
Dam and sire’s dam aver- 


Holstein 
Bul age 24 lbs. butter in 
seven ~—. Straight and 





From 
30-Ib. sires 


HHOLSTEIN- © 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS mw 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 














ht. Price $150. 
Dr. G. N. HALE Binghons 
Improve your herd. Purchase a 


inghamton, N. Y. 
DAIRYMAN, grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, 


who has more official tested daughters than any other 
bull Bull born June 19, 1912, more than half 
white, straight on the back, good individual, out of 
an A. dam, ready for service; price $100, 
Bull born Feb. 18, 1912, sire King Pontiac Henger- 
veld, one of the best sons of King the Pon- 
tiacs, who has 7 A. R. O. daughters and out of a 
20-Ib daughter of Johanna Imperial Sarcastic Lad, 
This bul] is more than half white, straight and 
right, ‘ dandy; price $100. 1ese «6two «(bulls are 
worth more money, but I need the room. LOCUS 
STOCK 


FARM, G. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. Y, 
Counthesa ™ Bull Calf 

offers a uu 
born Feb. 12, 1913. He is large, straight and mighty 
well bred; he is dark colored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and sire’s dam av- 
erage 32.57 lbs. butter from 710 Ibs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs. butter from 2775 Ibs milk in 30 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17-Ib. three-year-old grandda a 
of Hengerveld De Kol and her dam has an A. 
record of over 20 Ibs. Will sell this calf satan 
transferred, soatog. and f o b the cars for $60. This 
is a bargain. Y D. WHEELER, Prop., 
R. F. D. 2, West Wintel, N. ¥. 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


60 Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 
from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now. 
20 arse 


Fresh © cows; you Come see them 
milked 
25s s Cows due to e calve this spring ; good size and in 
fine condition 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 

















HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50—Cows—S0O Dne to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—SO 2nd 3-year-olds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 























FS 


PAL’S PRINCE—Grané 
Champ/on, Indiana State Fair 


JOB ORION 24—Winner 
nal 


CHERRY KING—Greatest 
at Internat Living Duree 





Ohoice seamed are being bred to above boars. Write for imformation. 


Hera i from ehol 





CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohbic 





HELDON FARM re of ne sexes 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 





DUR 
a. and April farrow ; wt 
Te Fact coup ond Otte Es r P' . bes 


Freabene no ekin. We pre 
Cc. J. McLaughlin, 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Champion herd at W. 
1912. — orders - ae 
to 800 Ibe. AR. B. MARTIN, 


HIGH-CLASS 


Open sows or 
guaranteed as 


GEO. W. BOLDS, 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROG 100 head from which to 
Ohio 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, 


CHOLERA IMMUNE 
DUROC BOARS solid. color, “Jersey wll, 


Eminent meeding. V Michael, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs Valley, the foun- 


tain head of the ured. Ps By for August farrow, 
others open. Pairs ‘© better blood any age. 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, “TTPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


the 
Box E, Pleasantville. O. 


Herd heaned by two big 
nae, Fair 
d N. J. Sta 





ples. Sows 
‘out’s Mills, W. Va. 











Large Type Reg., 
large enough for 








MULE FOOT HOGS = 


a sient young stock. Also booking orders for : 


a es reasonable. 


URKETT BROTHERS 
$12 North Ponte St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


MULE COOT T HOS! 4 ew coin male pigs 

Oct. far- 
rahe Model =. 1611, two 
the greatest show and Gesien boars of the breed. 
Fries to $leach. Long Bros., Alvada, O. 


cmp BLUE RIBBON HERD MULE-FOOT HOGS pos 


more prize money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Male-Foot ‘oot berds combined, Breeding stock of all 
Po 


for A‘eo Shetis: be 
JOHN ra DUNLAP. WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 











wthy Mule Foot BH have won more First 
America. Stock of 


all ages for eale Fair First Prize 
‘Winning Males Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


O. 1. C. Spring Pigs 





Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. Now | 


booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cinoinnatus, N. Y. 


Registered O. 1. C. and 227,220, “is 





best p— &, Seed ti tere 
Chester White e Pigs i pg Eg Fe 
right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





CH ESTER V WHITE SWINE 


Now offering boars, yomas 
pews, Bred 2 Coe open. Sn har pb rine Bigs 
for April and May pigs. E. E. Lamph Cohocten, NY. 





} and trios not akin 
| reasonable. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our broeding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H.D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 


BERKSHIRES ?3::°; 


hb 
fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your orate. a 
February and March pigs. T. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIR imported blood, March and April 


pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, breed- 
ing. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere 
H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Ce., N. Y. 


° . . 
Huntington Valley Berkshire Swine 
for sale. Pigs of both sexes. Can furnish pairs 
Harpending stock direct. Prices 
ORD J. DOHL, Harveyilie, Pa. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
red sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 


A. F. Jones, F.O. Box 117, Bridgehamoton, N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young | sows. peed sone, boars and 
Ss not akin; ular — t 
Boars, Fairbanks and Indepe dent. — 


&. Z. METCALF, SROMEVELE. o. 
ANCY POLAND CHINAS 


large and smooth. This is the place to get ae. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three mont! 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair Herd all Regis. 
tered and pedigrees furnished. @.S. Hall, Farmdate, 0. 
sows, bred or open 


7 
Poland- Chin pot na boars; choice 


ng pigs ai living 

—. R. BROKAW, R. . 2 Flushing, Ohie 
Hampshires 

Boars and Gilts, boar and 


sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


mported stoc 
Suberior «<..% y - = r-~ By Stee Sane ard fo 4 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, but what you get 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Bex 272, Rochester. N. Y. 


s. Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 























sows, boars and gilts, rich in best 











oung 








Large type young 


Prices, 











bn ery 


| ester te Keven ant Improved Yorkshire Swine 


Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 





40 Grade Holsteins 


Two year old heifers 
50 Grade Holsteins, yearling heifers. 
3 Registered Stock Bulls, 
30 Fall Cows, High Grades, 
20 Fresh Cows, 
z, J. BOWDISH, Cortland, W. ¥. 
~ Phone 418. 














THE LAKESIDE HERD JIOLSTEINS 
no andsomest of the B 
HOME OF THE “MODEL FAMILY” 
Fifty very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly all from A. 0. an- 
tors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
f L class Fg young bulls of the breed, backed by 
large A. R. O. records, some over 30 lbs. Priceg rea- 
Write for particulars. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully meaehed s 3 you 4 ay equare and ey Sire 
has Dams are sired 


as a 30 ib. dam 
Wr te immediatel y. 


by son of a 30 Ib. cow. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. ¥ 


Hinchey Homestead 


Sire, King Pontiae Calypso, 
iacs and out of a 24-lb. daughter & Heng. De 
Dam ‘of bull is Clyde —— othilde A. R. O, 
23.2 Ibs. She is a granddaughter of sir Civde. This bull 
is large and ie ce rie $200 f o b Rochester, 
¥. W. S Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 








offers for sale 1 Holstein 
bull, born April 10, 1912. 





Jersey bull calf a pale, born Feb. 18, 1913. Sire, Duke’s 
Range No. 84130. Dam, Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. This 
cow produced 60 Ibs. milk in one day while on grass 
last summer which tested 5.7% butterfat. Two other 
bull caives of excellent breeding; also ome yearling 
bull large enough for light service. For particulars, ad- 
dress WM. BERRY. Valley View Farm, DeLancey, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


more white than biack, fine individual: 
Baidwinsville, N.Y. 





2 


3 months old. 
$40.00. SABARAMA FARM, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows, 
write for sale list. Special ers in excellent buil 
C. Owen Carman, Box E. T: ¥. 





calves rumansburg, N 


he by King of the Pon- } 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

im 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

ee calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
. dam. 


©. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. orn November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 
bodied creature. 
EZRA HO 


LBERT, LAKE, N. Y¥. 

Head registered 
| O0HOLSTEINS | 00 
Bred and developed for constitution, ' 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,4J 
HEIFER CALVES 


A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, @ 
, eR. of De Kol Burke with eighteen A. R. Q. 
daughters at two years old that average 15.21 of but- 
ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722, 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 lb. daughter and a 30-lb. sister. Dams of 
calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred is 
the purple A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 

bunch, Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 


for a beginner. 
UTICA, WN. Y. 


BRADLEY FULLER, : 
$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac poe. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthiide 
Gorter, R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf borm 
Feb. 22, = white and an exceptionally fine individual, 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him, 
We are always glad to have visitors. 

CANTON, PA. 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new world’s champion 44-it. 

cow. Dam, well bred, good A. R. O. record as @ 

2-year-old. % white, safe, sure, all right for heavy 

service. Get in right and buy this one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH . - CORTLAND, NW. Y. 

Bull born Nov, 18, 1912. 4 fine individual even- 
ly marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 

A. R. O. oe. ten that average 29 lbs. 

7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. 0. 

ord as a jr. two-year-old of misk 421.7, butter 19.34 

Ibs. in 7 days. She is one of the best daughters of Sir 

Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Rebens, Poland, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES *: Rich in the blood of The King of 

he Pontiace—K ing od Deikol snd 

Korndyke—Lord Netherland one e oe Kol end 
other great sires. The prices rre ve 

high breeding..We ineure t)« se calves an 4 year car. Wer An. 

antee to please you. Write st op ce for pedigrees and prices 


E. C. BEILA, Stewarterilice, Warren County, 5. 3 



































Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS Wi. F. BULL 


born Dec. 9, 1012. Sire, King Henge-veld Secis; dam, 
Small Hopes De Kol Cornucovia, .21.25 Ibs. butter 
3 youre, 629.9 Ibs. milk. Price $75. 
yrite for prices to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winfield, N.Y. 
FOR SALE £2 60%,.0% 
cows giving 46 

to 60 Tbs. of milk a day. Also 30 peariinas —— 2 = 


yeaflings and registered bulls. Renesas vale. nN. .Y. 
Branch address, Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 


BULL CALVES 











GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Ball and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York we 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 913 


P Solves from sues cone 
res at farmers Biget, Fave’ ‘ave wat ye Fan 8s 
than any herd in United 
3%. FF. CONVERSE & oo. Weoedvitie, M. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 








+ 





Grand of King vA ~~ from high produc- 


ing d Prices 
FRANKLIN woo - WOODVILLE, W. ¥. 


Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade Holstein on. at heavy pooteces. — 


nearby Springers 
fara ara HAWLEY & & TRAVIS. Norwich, N. zt 
Bulls, 16 and 


FOR SALE wins, oh 


Yearling bulls $40. AN) tuberculin tested by state vet~ 
erinary. LINDSEY GREENE, indian Fields, WN. Y- 








Thoroughbred corey 





FOR SALE—6 months old bul! out of 16 Ib. 3 yr. a@ 
heifer. Sire, Jem Paw) Johanna, Ke of 32 Ib. cow. 
A bouncer—will weigh 500 Ibs. ior % white Ready 
for service August first. Price rig with all papers. 
ideal} Dairy Farm, Grown Grothers, Canton, WN. ¥. 


IF YOU © WANT ANT GUERNSEYS 


New York State G 
Box 96 A, 
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If you saw the Crumhorn Consignment in the Hundred-Thousand pacity to produce, breeding, records, condition, constitution and uni- 
Dollar Sale conducted by E. M. Hastings, April 7-8-9, in Syracuse, you form conformity to the standard combining all these points. 
will appreciate the fact that no other consignment to any public Only one herd in the world could mnake such a consignment; and now 


Holstein sale ever conducted could compare with this one in every we are assured that these 28 animals from Crumhorn Herd in the 1918 
essential that makes for cattle quality—size, type, show merit, Ca- Sale were merely representative of the entire herd, whose remaining 


150 HEAD Ne fiietreatest oral DISPERSION SALES 


At Crumhorn Stock Farms, Pompton Plains, N. J., May 29 and 30, 1913 


If you are looking for 40-lb. material, plan to attend this ex- The younger members are practically all daughters of the records of 25 and 29 Ibs. A son of the 32-Ib. cow, Dichter 

traordinary two-days’ sale. Crumhorn Herd sires: Calamity. 
. . i hese three sires will be sold to the highest bidder, 

A large percentage of the older members of the herd are 1. Judge Hengerveld De Kol, No. 43694. Born June 21, 1906. H “ihe ined ave over “30 daughters of Judge Hengerveid 

daughters of Johanna De Kol 2d’s Lad, His daughters thus 11 A. R. O. dauzhters, 3 with records of 20, 23 and 25 Ibs. = ike dna gale . . by th t 
Hite - : De Kol from large record dams, also many by the other two 

far have had only a limited opportunity to make records. One, at 2 yrs., and two over 29 Ibs. at 3 and 4 years. The best herd bulls. 
however, has to her credit 36.35 Ibs. butter in 7 days and a son of Hengerveld De Kol. These hetfers comprise the most desirable lot of sisters ever 


large number of others have exceeded the 20-Ib. mark. These 94 king Pontiac Segis Clothilde, No. 63492. Born Mar. 6, 1909. offered to the public. 


sisters are a wonderful lot of individuals, with plenty of breed- - ral indivi : » fei ao Meat a 

ing, as Johanna De Kol 2d’s Lad was by Sarcastic Lad and ~ —— ee — + ee oe See ane Tuberculin Test 

from the great 24-lb. cow, Johanna De Kol 2d, who has a 31- 28 said hesictbcth alk apeapds 

lb. daughter and two granddaughters with records of 36 and 3. Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul, No. 44726. Born Nov. 12, The whole herd has been tuberculin tested annually for sev- 
40 Ibs. (the latter being Johanna De Kol Van Beers, who was 1906. 16 A. R. O. daughters, including three 3-year-olds eral years. The last few tests have shown every animal to be 


just sold in the 1913 sale for $7,000.00). with records of 20, 22 and 23 Ibs., and two 3-year-olds with sound. All animals over six months old tested before the sale. 
The Date, May 29 and 30, 1913. The Place, Crumhorn Steck Farms, Pompton Plains, N.J. Easily accessible from New York City 


JAMES M. ANDERSON, Prop. FRANK RAYCRAFT, Mer. Pompton Plains, N. J. 


For Catalog write to the Manager of the Sale, E. M. Hast- Auctioneers—KeELLEY AND HAECER. Agriculturist, and also state whether or not you expect to at- 
incs, Lacona, N. Y. When writing for Catalog be sure to mention the American tend the sale. 

















_GRAYFIELD’S FARM 


offers the following Holstein Bull Calves 

at attractive prices. 

No. 1. ‘Born Mov., 1912 
Sire, Son of Korndyke Butter Boy; dam, Susiia 
De Haan Butter Girl; A. KR. O. record 27.32 ie 
butter. This calf is nearly white and a beauty. 


Price $100. 
No. 2. Born Dec., 1912 
Sire, Son of Homestead Girl De Kol 


Sarcastis 
Lad; dam, Bess Pietertie Merdu; A. B. O. recerd 
18.52 Ibs. butter. Calf % white. ce $50. 

No. 3. Born April, 1912 
Sire, Son of King Segis and daughter of Home- 
steal Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad; dam, @ 
young cow in the Advanced Kegistry. Price 
No. 4. Born April, 1913 
Sire, Son of King Segis and daughter of Home- 
stead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad; dam of call, 
Hattie Merriles De Kol; record 20.03 Ibs butter at 
a 3 yr. old. This is a fine youngster, nearly 
white. Price $50. 


| HENRY GRAY & SON, Greenwich, HM. ¥. 


‘Star Farm Holsteins 
An Unparalleled Offer 


First, a guaranteed Pontiac yearling service 
bull, Registered, ready now, color mostly white, 
value $150; special $98.50. 

Second, a guaranteed Mercedes yearling bull, 
Registered, evenly marked, ready now, value $175; 
special $124.50, 

One hundred fifty other bargains. We keep the 
best and ovr prices are lowest 


| Cut this slip out and mail today. Address 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, M. ¥. 


Holstein C 

ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is 

culin tested and guaranteed to be 

in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 




















Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, illamuchy, N. J. 


F R SALE Registered Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
and Heifers. I have them right hers 
on hand now. 7 Registered Bulls out of A. BR. O. 

Price $60 Gach, all ready for service and 

Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves, Price 

I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and 

fresh and soon to freshen and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh and rest to freshen soon; these ame 
Grade Guernsey, Durham and Ayrshires 

4. 8. FROST - - UNNSVILLE, W. ¥. 



































On May 20, 1913, will occur the second in = series of semi- 


ent Sales known as 


Here Is Your Chance |||] Todd’s interstate Consignment Sale 


: oe a _ This event will occur on the Interstate Fair Grounds at Trenton, N. J., on the above 
The Tri-County Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association will date, and every person interested in the Holstein-Friesian Cow, is hereby invited to attend. 
1d ste firct 3 l sal Unaha F N.C } P About 75 head, mostly females, will be sold at this time. All over six months of age will 
hold its first annual sale at Unahamma farm, N.L. Jo inson, Frop., ns the tuberculin test —_—— Among the consignors = A. ee — ae 
i rN, Y , f i i . §.; Bernhard Meyer, Finderne, N. J.; Willis E. Stryker, Belle Mead, N. J.; Alvin 
Sidney, N. Y., on May 24th. Over 100 head are included in the Ringoes, N. J.; L. E. Opie, Skillman, N. J.; H. De Witt Terhune, Belle Mead, N. J.; E. B. 
sale, and they are a very choice lot, consigned by some of the best Bergen, Harlingen, N. J., and others. ss de deinen till 
breeders in this section of the State. There will be daughters of i oa CE ee eta 8 eee ee 
King of the Pontiacs, Hengerveld De Kol, King Segis and others You ought to know us—to get acquainted, address 
equally as well bred. We believe that this will be a splendid JACOB TODD, ir., Sale Manager, - ae SOMERVILLE, N. 5. 


We hope catalog will be ready to mail about May 15. 





chance for beginners to get started in breeding thoroughbreds. As 
this is our first sale, we do not look forsremarkable prices— 


Attend This Sale and Look for Bargains HOLSTEIN BULL 2 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sales Manager horn Feb., 1912. Sired by Pout inks, 6 4. R. 0. D GRADE HOLSTEINS 
































“ one 20.88 ibs, at 2 y. 1 m., and ertie Beets 
COL. KELLY, COL. HAEGER, Auctioneers De Kol 24, 20.40 ibs. A.R.O. at 5S y., 42% fat 50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
Fe ed Rete Tis bull /* | ers, due to freshen within gixty Come 
inbri . ae well grown, fair condition, nice handler, colot —%°%-| a1) are good size, well marked, and ones 
For Catalog, address Dunham Brothers, Bainbridge, N. Y will makes inege  bulldam weighs over 145 | that ref ~ Ly Ka A. 
41% miles from kk Herkimer, WN. Y.| F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N, ¥ 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—CATTLE BREEDERS American . Agriculturist 


The Breeders’ | 


Consignment Sale 


Rounding out a decade of successful, progressive auction salesman- 
ship, this established institution stands true to its traditions and repu- 
tation. Always the leading Holstein event of the year, it still ranks 
as the foremost annual sale. In respect to the number and quality of 
its offerings and the permanence of its organization, it is alone in its 
class. Sales may come and sales may go, but The Breeders’ Consign- 
ment Sale lives through the years. Among the multitude of public sales, 
good, bad or indifferent, The Breeders’ Consignment Sale records a 
steadily advancing standard of excellence. Each of its sales is better 
than any that have preceded. 




















The Late Pontiac Korndyke—The best known sire of the Holstein-Friesian Breed 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


o 
The Coming June Sale ime'Ssi'é ||| Pontiac Korndyke 
promises to be the best in the series in every important respect. Its — _— of oo grt nd oaghs cama ~ pe a 
offerings are individually as good as the contributors can choose, and vort sale than it has ever been in a sale betore. five daughters, a 
in pedigree as good as the breed affords. number of grand-daughters, cows in calf to him, and cows in calf to 
one of his best sons to be sold. 


The 200 Head to Be Sold. Include: King of the Pontiacs 


Bloomingdale Hengerveld Model (30.26 lbs. at 4% years—26,97 Ibs. s . 

at 2% years), the largest record daughter of Hengerveld De Kol Sire of the world’s record cow, has two daughters in the sale, and 
ver offere or sale 1e O oUtner , Gaugnter 0 engere- . . . 

Seld DeKol ever sold recently brought in public sale $3600.00. one of these is a beautiful two-year-old daughter of Pontiac Korndyke. 

Four other daughters of Hengerveld De Kol with records of 25 

to 27 Ibs. each. The Herd 

Segis Fayne Johanna (30.66 lbs.), the best daughter of the splendid e a e 

sire. King Payne Sexis, and her daughter by Beauty Pietertje As a whole they are beautiful individuals, such as an experienced 
alker Prince, whose six nearest dams are a 3¢ 9, COWS, . eee 3 

Se, cian Maan ak Sener Paeee Reais, tee wien uneeete 06 38 and expert judge of dairy cattle was able to buy. They are sound 

months of 19.78 and 23.56 Ibs. (the latter a World’s Record), and and perfect. They have been tuberculin- tested. ‘They are a milky 

four others with junior 3-year-old records of 21 to 25 lbs. each. e ° 

Mutual De Kol, a 30-lb, daughter of De Kol 2d’s Mutual Paul, bunch and you will be pleased with whatever one you buy. 


and four of her daughters, 

Segis Beets Girl, a 24-lb. junior 2-year-old daughter of King Se- The Sale 
gis, from a 30-1b, 4%4-year-old daughter of Paul Beets De Kol, ‘ ° ° * . 
A yearling son of King of the Pontiacs and Pontiac Asia. a 26-1b, It is held at the White City Stock Farms, Sidney, N. Y. Sidney 
aughter o engervelc fol, with a good semi-official record. ° ° : 
‘A 2-year-old son of Pontiac Korndyke from a 26-Ib. dam. : is on the O. & W. from Syracuse and Utica to New York. On the 
A yearling bull sired by one of the best sons of King Fayne z H. ny ing : 

Seats aot rom a 24-lb. 3-year-old daughter of Valdessa Scott D. & H. from Alba ay to B nghamton 
2d (41.88 lbs.) 


All the beading sires are prominently represented. Remember the ‘The Date:: Friday, May 23, 1913 


place and the time—Syracuse, N. Y., June 5 and 6, 1913. Watch for . s 
further announcements. For catalog or other information, address KELLEY & HAEGER, Auctioneers. KNOX,Mgr. VANDERVORT, Prop. 


Ei Mere tet iil Wandervort’s Quality Sale 
a 


whether or not you expect to attend the sale. 






































The Woodcrest =—q Grade 
Bull Sale Tae oe cscs 
MAY 28, 1913 MM) Diy of Holsteins ever otfered 


for sale in New York State. 


xO Cows now in milk. 40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 


ll f h sort you n and Oct. 20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 20 cows 
A sale of bu — ' — eed to fresh. 10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. A half-brother of the 


build up your herd. World’s Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Immediately following the Woodcrest-Oaklend Pontiacs, which is also for sale. Now is your opportunity. 

Sale will occur a sale of about thirty bulls of Wood- eS. ow. ee 

crest breeding—not the ones we couldn’t sell, but THE PECK DAIRY CORTLAND, N. Y. 

the ones we have. been saving for this particular 

event. The number includes: 
































‘ ae = JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Tewenda, a onnsytvania 
a 1 nased, regardless of prices, ox 
Pace sons of Pietje 22d s — the 30-lb. 4 year-old Prilly We have during the past two years most carefully mun Erery female wal be retained ange —< 
i a in making the greatest possible records. Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 
oodcrest Lad, from high — Julia De Kol. Sea the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser 
record dams. of such bull calves as we are offering. Rag Apple Korndyke 
25th, 1911; three-fourths white. Sire—Kotndyke Abbekerk, 
all good record daughters of the who has young daughters with records of between 29 and DYKE heads our herd 
These two sires are sons of 7 ; <) from 21.32 Ib. four-rene- -old daughter of Hengerveid De ; 
~e wonderful sire, King Walker. Kol, 42 lbs. Dam is Beryl America Lady, 20.47 Ibs. at 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcas- me 
One son of King Walker, Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 Ibs. and A. & G. Butter King, 29.7 
s . fr oO ik 
Ibs.), the greatest imported om an A. R. O. dam. KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- 
half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire Spofford Randie, 
. . . . 30 lbs. each im seven days. 
Four sons of Sir Prilly Segis, Champion, from a 21-lb, 3-vear- These calves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 
who was by Kin evi 2 © bined qualities of World’s record breedi hould qualify them to head 
: g S gis and old daughter ofa 32.89 Ib. cow. any herd. We have other calves equally attractive with, fferent com- 


- 

the very best foundation herds to be found in this country 
Fiv § Plett de The dams of these bulls are JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. the greatest son of PONTIAC KORE- 
ive sons 0 letye 22d s Son. . 

30 Ibs. He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 Ibs., and 
four years. ” is a granddaughter of Johanna asaeie® 

tic Lad and Pietje 22d (31.62- 

cow in America. A son of Colantha Johanna 24.21 butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. Such com- 
binations of breeding, type and color. W. W. JENNINGS, Towanda, Pa. 





Every one is a good one. 
The bull you have been looking for is here. ono: n0e——10n0e———0nor 


Plan to spend a profitable day at Wood 

oodcrest FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD--BULLS IN SERVICE 

Farm, Rifton, N. Y. (R. R. Station, Rosendale.) 
.. Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Rag Apple 
WOODCREST FARM, Rifton, N.Y. | 5. Sari 3 ae se babaate Pesta ental ec ao ur aa 
Colantha Giadi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each. Fairview 
J. W. DIMICK, Prop.; A. S. CHASE, Manager | Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days. 
For catalog, address E. M. Hastings, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 











I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and’I will offer 
° anything in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 





E. H. DOLLAR ~ - ~ ~ - Heuvelton, New York 
Jono 102630010510 
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The Resters on Turtle Mountain 


A Three-part Story for the Boys and Girls 
Addison Howard Gibson 


@ faults—not jest pap’s. 


ERCHED like an _ eagle’s 

nest on the top of Turtle 

mountain was the weather- 

worn shack of Zeb Nelson. 

There was a down-at-the- 

heel air about the place, but 
the tourists, who came poking around 
that region in summer, called it pic- 
turesque. 

The Nelsons themselves—father, son 
and daughter, were quite in keeping 
with the shack. For years they had 
roamed about, nowhere in particular, 
resting once in a while. They were 
resting now on Turtle moutain. 

When not too tired, Zeb, the father, 
gathered mountain honey and herbs 
and sold them in the valley, but “the 
misery in his back” prevented any 
prolonged activity. Dave, a lad of 
sixteen, had fallen into the rest habit, 
and Hetty, his fifteen-years-old sister, 
rested from sheer discouragement; the 
mother had rested for five years in 
the cemetery at Santa Paula. 

Strange to say, Hetty was naturally 
ambitious, but she had about given up 
trying to maintain her reputation of 
being the one worker in a family of 
“resters.”’ 

“—T don’t care,” she said, with a 
despairing look toward the lean larder, 
“it’s as hard as rollin’ up hill to get 
up a decent meal, when trout, taters 
and turnips is ali there is to choose 
from.” 

Just then her father stuck his head 
in at the door. ‘“Hetty,’”’ he began, 
in the whining tone which had be- 
come habitual with him, “I do wish 
you’d contrive to get somethin’ extry 
for dinner—jest today, you know. We 
had trout and taters yesterday, and 
day before that we had taters and 
trout. S’posin’ we try somethin’ new 
for a change.” 

‘How'd turnip soup do?” inquired 
the girl derisively, her lips closing 
iirmly. 

He met the proposition with a slow 
shake of the head, but did not exert 
himself to speak. 


“I’ve got a termater I found down 


by Plummer’s ranch, day before yes- 
terday,” she went on. “T’ve been 
tryin’ to ripen it in the winder here. 
I might slice that; it'd go purty slick 
with this trout,” and she held up a 
speckled beauty that Dave had just 
brought from the mountain creek. 

Still the man looked dissatisfied. 
“I’m gittin’ tol’ble tired of trout,” he 
remarked, with a dubious shake of 
the head. “But I reckon if you bake 
it nice and brown, it’ go plumb fine 
with the sliced termater.” 

Then with hands pressed to his back 
he slouched away more rapidly than 
would seem possible, considering the 
fresh attack of “misery,” of which 
he had just made complaint, lest ~ is 
daughter might ask him to clean the 
fish. Not far from the house he en- 
tered a goat trail and started off up 
the mountain in search of a certain 
herb he had been hired to find for the 
druggist. 

Hetty went reluctantly back to her 
unwashed breakfast dishes, and piled 
them into a pan with such enersy 
that a eup was shattered. Picking 
up the pieces she flung them out of the 
door. They whizzed threateningly near 
a hen. that was half buried in the sand 
lazily pecking at nothing. With a 
resentful squawk she flew cackling in- 
dignantly toward the shed. 

“Go off and lay an egg, you good- 
for-nothin’!”’ the girl cafled scornfully 
after her. “All you do is scratch 
scratch, and never lay; you’re just like 
the Nelsons—always a-settin” and 
restin’.”” 

With a heavy heart she put away 
the chipped, cracked dishes in the 
ugly cupboard, then-took up the 
stubby broom to sweep the rough floor 
of the kitchen. 

“Tf reckon there’s no poorer folks in 
Californy than we be,” she said to 
herself as she stood Ieaning on the 
broom, “We live in a tumble-down 
shack on nobody’s land, and lots of 
days we have scaree nothin’ to eat 
but trout. I reckon I must have fins 
sproutin’ by this time,” and she felt 
of her arms, while a bitter smile 
crossed her face. “Poer pap! I don’t 
want to be blamin’ it all on to him, 
but if he could jest forget the misery 
that pesters him and quit restin’ all 
the time! I’m not sure but solid work 
~ wonld' cure him. Dave's eaught them 
restizy’; spells from’ pap: | \Heis.most a 


man now, and ought to do somethin’ 
besides settin’ down under them alders 
fishin’, or rampagin’ over the moun- 
tains’shootin’ wild cats for their skins. 
That ain’t no perfession.to hang ter 
through life, even if he does sell some 
of the fish to the railroad eatin’ house 
over to Raftburg, and now and then 
git pay for them bobcat hides.” 
After a moment’s thinking she con- 
tinued: “But I reckon it’s all our 
We're jest Nel- 
sons and was born a-restin’.” 

“What's that you're mutterin’ about 
the Nelsons,’ Hetty?” asked her 
brother, suddenly standing in the 
kitchen doorway, with a lazy grin on 
his broad, freckled face. 

“I was jest sayin’ they was no- 
account outfit,” snapped the girl, mak- 
ing a savage swipe with the broom at 
a cobweb in the corner, then turning 
about, “what’s that you're holdin’ be- 
hind you?” 

“Corn—six ears!” 
his prize before Hetty’s 

isi “Good, tender ones, 


and he flourished 
astonished 
too—nice 


“Where'd you git ’em, Dave?” 
“Out of old Mr Riddle’s patch. ty 
“You didn’t—” 

“No, I didn’t! If I am a ‘no-ac- 
count’ I don’t steal things!” he re- 
torted, injury and indignation min- 
gling in _ his tones. “I traded a trout 
fer ’em.’ 

*Roastin’ ears will be fine fer din- 
ner,” she remarked in a somewhat 


subdued manner, though she offered 
no apology for her suspicicn of his 
honesty. 


When Littl May Went Fishing i 


“Say, Dave,”’ she continued, 


FA ]OO0DBY, ye May waved her 72 


he complained. 
dumplin’s 


come home to dinner,” 
‘“Gee! but wouldn't peach 
be fine!” 

“We'll have peach 
promised Hetty, recklessly. 
added in a pleading tone, 
want yer home!” 

“Where'll you get 
Hetty? he inquired. 

“I'll get them—see if I don’t!” de- 
clared the girl, her face suddenly 
turning very red. 

{To Be Continued.] 


Letters from the Good Timers 


Iva Freeman of Oregon wrote a very 
good letter to compete for the leader- 
ship of that state, but the games she 
sent in had all been described by 
some of the other leaders. 

Alfred Peterson of Wisconsin has 
organized a branch club, the. members 
of which are Norman Engle, Anna 
Rasmussen, Axel tasmussen, Eva 
Erickson, Esther Erickson, Elma 
Manny, Raymond Manny, Hilda Pet- 
erson, Ella Peterson, Edna Peterson, 
Esther Peterson, Johnnie Peterson. 

Waunetha Huffman of Ohio writes: 
“— much enjoy reading the letters of 
the Good Timers. You wanted to 
know how many were going to try 
and have a garden this spring. Well 
I am for one. I think those games 
are fine that you have printed in the 
paper. I am going to try to get 
others to join the club. How many 
of the other members are trying? I 
hope all of them. How are you all 


$ ARebus Story for Wee Readers 
By Margaret Lee 


dumplin’s, too,” 
Then she 
“Dave, I 


the peaches, 





while Ora took off his 


LEP ovis waved it above ~ Eey Mama stood 


a =e 


in neil AR and saw ee hE 
go up the 


carried a fishim- rod. AS they climbed over the 


field looked back to the 
kitty! she cried. “May 


| pass through the Sif Wf nd 
May had a little and 4°. 
into a 
. “Oh, there comes my 

. $0 fishing, too, ? Do see 


the a | am going to fill my Bi with them?” “Then ey 


will you put the ao 
for me, &y, said Mayon “and 
you got”a of for me 

sadial: shaded her + 3 with her 
if the 
carried tired 


the earnest gray eyes sparkling, “do 
you know what day this is?” 

“Sure I do! It’s Saturday, 
thirteenth.” 

“Yes, it’s the thirteenth, and it’s 
pap’s birthday!” announced Hetty. 

“I didn’t know birthdays ever come 
te nobody on Turtle mountain,” 
drawled the boy. 

“I know now what pap was thinkin’ 
about this mornin’ when he wanted 
somethin’ extry for dinner, though 
he didn’t say nothin’. Fl tell “you, 
Dave Nelson, we're goin’ to celebrate 
pap’s birthday! We'll have hot corn 
pone, baked trout, reastin’ ears, and 
one sliced termater with lemon juice 
squeezed over it.” : 

“But not’ a speck of fruit! That's 
what L,want.:: I don’t reckon: Tl 


the 


Fred asked Ora. “Well, please 
will put the 
? Will you let me catch a little 


unti 


i 
Vie ? ” 


in my 


her /7 and looked up the road to 


were coming. Ai vas cartying the (3 now, and 
. “Oh, Mama!” called 
are swimming around in the 3. 


‘en Aan cere nor 


“You can not have 
Ora 


getting. along in sBchool? If I pass 
this year [I will go to high school 


next.” 


Thank you very much for the beau- 
tiful pin you sent me. I think it is 
lovely. I only have a few rods to 
ee te school. Your friend, Edna 

ickell of Pennsylvania. 

Hazel Eastlick of Idaho wrote a 
very good deseription of what must 
have been an exeeedingly pleasant 
Sunday afternoon. She also sent a 
poem, The Battle Cry of Wilson, 
which lack of space prevents Aunt 
Happy from publishing. 

Ella Glor of New York has organ- 
om a Good Time chub in her school. 

members are: Emma Be Glor, 


Mra Beglinger,. Martin Beglinger, 


Glor, Wil- 


cd 


| (23) “ls 


liam Glor, Maynard Glor, Freda 
Beyer, Anna Beglinger, Christiana 
Beglinger, Robert Beglinger, Edwin 
Beyer. ; 

Sidney Swensrud of Iowa, a 12- 
years-old Good Timer and his sister, 
have organized a Good Time ciub in 
their neighborhood, with the follow- 
ing members: Alma Lukken, George 
Lukken, Amanda Feeley, Elmer Fee- 
ley, George Feeley, Wilson Thomas, 
Carl Thomas, Ione Thomas, Melvin 
Horgen, Eathen Taylor, Vera Taylor, 
Esther Hansen, Estella Swensrud, 
Sidney Swensrud. 

Letters and applications for mem- 
bership have been received from the 
following: Peter Calkins, Axel Carle- 
son, Caleb White, Franklin Bangrof, 
George Carleson, Arla Roberts of Con- 
necticut; Julia M. Belyea, Lottie B, 
Norton, Gladys M. Norton of New 
Hampshire; Inez Roub of Wisconsin; 
Ervin Mikkleson, Bertie Bipler of 
South Dakota; Raymond Lyons @f 
New York; Frank Gibbs, Rossie 
Hines, Sallie Hines, Bennie Bryant, 
Carrol Goding of Maine; Martha 
Richman of New Jersey; Katherine 
Sibley of Vermont; Mabel “Lynch of 
Wyoming; Esther Burleigh of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Catharine Layman of Montana 1s @ 
sure enough Good Timer. She is very 
happy that she has organized a club, 
She writes that it seems as if every- 
thing always“turns out just as she 
wishes. She has a new printing outfit 
for her camera, 

Joy Shanks of Montana sent in a 
nice little story to Aunt Happy, but 
lack of space prevented her  print- 
ing it, 

Abbie Doyle of Massachusetts has 
been ill in the hospital for which we 
are all sorry, but she is doing all in her 
power to promote good times in spite 
of her illness. 


The Flowers in the Puzzle Garden 


It must be that all the Good Time 
boys and girls like flowers, and alse 
like puzzles, if one may judge from 
the number of letters sent Aunt Happy 
solving the puzzle of the old-fash- 
ioned garden. Most of them were 
very good, indeed, but I am sorry 
that some of the Good Timers didn't 
observe the rules. They evidently 
copied every old-fashioned flower they 
could find in a seed catalog, and sent 
the list in, hoping, I suppose, that 
with such a long one they would by 
chance name the right flowers. As 
this certainly wasn’t fair, it seemed 
best to award the prize to the one 
who had the largest absolutely correct 
list, because it showed not only skill, 
but accuracy. Many spoiled their 
lists by putting in “for-get-me-not,” 
which was not on the list, as only the 
first part of the word could be worked 
out, according to the rules. 

John Potter of New York sent in 
the largest correct list, so the first 
prize of $1 goes to him. He found Iv 
of the 19 flowers. Ellen Kuhl of 
Pennsylvania had the second largest 
correct list, which consisted of 14, and 
so receives the second prize of 
cents. 

As a rule, the letters were extremely 
well written, and the neatness, hand- 
writing and punctuation were above 
the average. It is well to pay atten- 
tion to these matters, for in awarding 
the prizes, when it Is a draw between 
two lists, of course the writer of the 
better-looking letter gets the prize. 
There were 19 flowers to be found in 
the garden, as follows: 
william, hollyhock, marigold, 
pansy, balsam, candytuft, larkspur, 
morning glory peony, rose, lily, 
kochia, coix, rue, iris, hop and old man, 

Nearly all the boys and girls com- 
peting in this contest wrote such en- 
thusiastic letters about how much 
they enjoy the puzzles that I plan to’ 
run another contest within a few 
weeks, ’ 

Yours for goed times, . 
Aunt Happy. 


What School Can Beat This Record 


The Pethlehem Hollow school in 
Bethlehem, N H, has a record for 
attendance which is hard to beat 
There are 21 pupils enrolled, and for 
the first half of the winter term, end- 
ing February 7, there was not an 
absence, tardiness or dismissal. The 
teacher believes that plenty of out- 
door exercise, plenty of fresh air in 
the schoolroom, and no home work, 
have much to do in securing perfect 
attendance. 








Geography Questions 

How many teeth in the mouth of 
a river? 

How many scowls in the face of 
the deep? 

With how many brooms does a 
tornado sweep? 

How long is the fringe on the Cape 
of Colona? 

How many times in the fork of a 
stream ? 

Can a watershed ever be called an 
umbrella ?—[Selected. 


Don’t forget that the man who can 
but doesn’t must give 


reread who can’t, but erica 

















The Talkative Woman 


Probably if any of the sterner sex 
read this heading they will say, at 
least mentally, “Where will you find 
one who isn’t?” I know that mem- 
bers of our sex generally have the 
reputation of being very fluent talk- 
ers, and it is a common saying that 
when a bunch of women get together 
scmeone’s reputation is torn to shreds 
—but I don’t believe this is any more 
true of women than men. We are all 
too quick to see the motes in our 
brothers’ and sisters’ eyes. 

A talkative woman may not »*e a 
gossiping one at all. I have known 
many who were not. Some talked on 
ceaselessly, but if their neighbors’ 
affairs were mentioned it was not 
done in an unkindly manner. We all 
know that actions speak louder than 
words, and many a person’s reputa- 
tion has been blasted by someone who 
wouldn’t say a word—oh, no, but— 
the shrug of the shoulder and the up- 
lifted eyebrow were more expressive 
than many words. 

The people who gossip about their 
neighbors most are usually those who 
do not read or think much. If they 
did they would have something else 
to filt their minds. Gossip appeals 
only to the worst in a person’s nature, 
and in time makes them small in 
mind and cramped in soul. It is a 
good rule if you can’t say a kind 
thing about a person, to keep quiet, 
but there is generally some redeem- 
ing quality in even the worst char- 
acter.. 

The talkative variety is apt to grafe 
on the nerves of the one who thinks 
much and talks little. Theodore 
Watts, in the book Fifty Years of 
Work Without Wages, tells a good 
etory against himself, A nature en- 
thusiast, he was climbing Snowdon, 
and overtook an old gypsy woman, 
He began to dilate upon the sublimity 
of the scenery, in somewhat gushing 
phrases. The woman paid no atten- 
tion to him. Provoked by her irre- 
eponsiveness, he said, “You don’t 
seem to care for this magnificent 
scenery?” She took the pipe from 
her mouth and delivered this settler: 
“I enjies it; I don’t jabber.” 

However, nothing is more enjoy- 
able than to be with a friend who 
has something to say and can say it. 
We all have experienced the trials of 
entertaining someone who replied in 
monosyllables, 

There are heaps of other sub- 
jects to talk about aside from gos- 
siping about the neighbors, but if 
they do form the subject of your con- 
versation, it is well to remember the 
little verse: 

“There is so much bad in the best of 
us, 

And so much good in the worst of us, 

That it little behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 


Salads of All Sorts 


ANNIE H, QUILL 





The salad is one of the most indis- 
pensable dishes that the housekeeper. 
can prepare. It can be prpeared ina 
very short time and fits in with any 
meal, When unexepected guests ar- 
rive and the cupboard seems bare, 
there is almost always enough of odds 
and ends to make a delicious salad, es- 
pecially if the housekeeper is wise and 
keeps a jar of salad dressing ready 
prepared on her pantry shelf. The 
dressing is the most important part cf 
the salad, and it can be made in @ 
number of different ways, The French 
dressing is the simplest of all, this 
consisting of olive oil and vinegar, one 
part of vinegar to two parts of oil, 
seasoned to taste. In making a may- 
onnaise dressing if olive oil is not 
lvked, melted butter can be substi- 
tuted with very good results. 

CHICKEN SALAD—Chop two cupfuls 
of cold roast chicken, add two cupfuls 
of chopped celery. Season to taste and 
stir in lightly a cupful of salad dress- 
ing. Line a salad dish with lettuce 
leaves and pour in the salad, cover 
with dressing and decorate with the 
golden tips of the celery leaves, 

PoTATO SALAD—Cut a dgzen cold 
boiled potatoes into dice, Boil six 
eges hard, shell and cut into small 
pieces, add to the potatoes, season and 
cover with aalad dressing, 

FAVORITE SALAD—Cut into dice two 
cupfuls of potatoes and one cupful of 
cold boiled beets, add four. hard boiled 
eges cut into small pieces, season, and 
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cover with salad dressing. This makes 
a very pretty salad. 

HAM SALAD—Chop,not very fine, one 
cupful of the inner leaves of a head of 
lettuce, twocupfuls of scraps of cold 
boiled lean ham and three hard boiled 
egEes, Mix with salad dressing and 
serve in the large leaves of the lettuce, 

PoRK SALAD—This is made exactly 
the same as the chicken salad, Equal 
parts of cold roast veal may be used 
with the roast pork if desired, 

FIsH SALAD—Finnan haddie, cold 
boiled halibut or any firm white fish 
will do. Remove all bones and skin 
and fiake into small pieces. Chop 
enough celery fine to make a cupful, 
cut three hard boiled eggs into small 
pieces, mix all together with a good 
boiled- dressing and serve in lettuce 
leaves. Salmon salad is made in the 
same way. 

CELERY AND EGG SALAD—The ten- 
der inner leaves of the celery should 
be used, and to each cupful of finely 
chopped celery allow two hard boiled 
eggs cut fine. Season, mix with the 
dressing and serve on lettuce leaves. 

NtutT SALAD—Chop one cupful of 
English walnut meats and two cupfuls 
of lettuce, mix with a mayonnaise 
dressing and serve on lettuce leaves, 

ENGLISH FRUIT SALAD—This is a 
dessert that is made with a variety of 
fruits. currants, cherries, bananas, 
peaches and grapes. Wash the cur- 
rants, bruise them and add one part 
of sugar to two parts of cur- 
rants, Stone the cherries, bruise them 
and add to the currants, Slice the 
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vinegar. This will have to be don> 
three or four times before all the oil 
is used, 

BOILED DRESSI-7G—Cook in a double 
boiler two cupfuls of milk, one cupful 


of sugar, three eggs beaten, three heap-® 


tablespoonfuls of cornstarch wet 
of the milk, When cooked 
thick add a teaspoonful of salt, 
one of pepper and three of mustard 
wet in a little vinegar. Thin to desired 
consistency with vinegar. 

PLAIN FRUIT SALAD—Four § sliced 
bananas, two sliced oranges and one 
sliced pineapple, each slice cored and 
then quartered. Mix together well, 
dust thickly with powdered sugar and 
serve in lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise dressing. 

BERRY SALAD—Strawberries or rasp- 
berries may be used for this salad. 
The berries should be washed and 
hulled and placed in lettuce leaves and 
dusted with powdered sugar, then 
placed on the ice to be served later 
with a mayonnaise dressing. 


Getting Rid of Old Clothes 


HILDA RICHMOND 


ing 
in a little 
and 





The officials and volunteers in 
charge of the relief work during the 
recent floods in Ohio and other states 
were amazed when they came to sort 
out and distribute the carloads of 
garments rushed to the stricken peo- 
ple. Perhaps part of it was due to 
hurry and excitement, but these two 
causes could hardly be held respon- 























A Good Salad Is an Appetizing Addition to Any Dinner or Supper 


sible for all the “misfits” that were 


bananas and cut into half-inch dice, 
Cut the stones from the peaches and 
remove the skins, then cut them into 
small pieces and add to the other 
fruits. The grapes should -be washed 
and cut in two and the pips removed. 
Powdered sugar should be thickly 
sprinkled over all and the dish placed 
on the ice until ready to serve. Then 
whipped cream, sweetened and fia- 
vored, should bé heaped on the dish 
before sending it to the table, 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING—Beat the 
yolks of two eggs in a deep plate, add a 
saltspoonful of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard, one dash of pep- 
per, cayenne, if you have it, and then 
add slowly a cupful and a half of olive 
oil, thinning now and then, as it be- 
comes too thick, with a teaspoonful of 


sent. While there were thousands of 
good and serviceable things in the 
bundles there were large numbers of 
worthless articles. The room that 
should have been allotted in many in- 
stances to food and clothes that could 
be used was given over to moth- 
eaten clothes, out of date and worth- 
less apparel of all kinds, and what 
the exasperated officials termed as 
junk. To send junk to people -hun- 
gry and shivering was bitter irony, 
and it could not be set down in every 
case as due to haste and excitement. 
People have no business keeping in 
their houses clothes that drop to 
pieces when handled, much less have 
they any business to ,/hand them out 
to. a stricken community. 

















The best time to give away a gar- 
ment, if you can, is the very minute 
it is no longer of service to the own- 
er, provided it can be of service to 
anyone else. And it should not be 
given dirty and filthy. Many of the 
garments that reached the flood suf- 
ferers would have been all right if 
they had been clean. “If poor people 
can’t wash the things they don’t de- 
serve anything!” a very severe woman 
was wont to say when giving away 
old clothes. Perhaps in some cases 
that is true, but if that good lady 
had been shut up in her own attic 
with plenty of water swirling all 
about her and not a drop to drink, 
not a cake of soap, not a chance to 
keep clean herself, much less wash 
clothes, and dependent upon the visit 
of a relief boat when the current 
would permit, she would have had a 
lesson in giving away soiled clothes 
that would have lasted her the rest of 
her days. Imagine putting a sick 
baby or delicate old person in filthy 
clothes even if they were of fair 
quality. In many of the towns a 
competent committee sorted the arti- 
cles and weeded out many of the use- 
less things, but in others there was not 
time for this necessary action. 

Besides helping the poor by giving 
away things when they are worth 
something it does the housewife who 
parts with them the greatest service 
of all. She keeps her dwelling free 
from moths and needléss dust, and 
she actually makes her house a safer 
Place to dwell in. Many destructive 
fires have been traced to dirty and 
greasy clothing stored in attics which 
have been set on fire during the fierce 
heat of midsummer. One fire that 
orn a fine country house was 
due to spontaneous combustion in an 
overheated attic where piles of old 
garments had been allowed to accu- 
mulate. The vague fear that “‘some- 
time” they may come handy causes 
good housekeepers to store away 
things that might make some poor 
person comfortable if given in time, 
but when they are worthless it is an 
insult to bestow them upon anyone 
except the rag man, 

But, worst of all, often women 
hoard disease-infected garments and 
give them away in time of dire need, 
thereby bringing grave danger to all 
who handle them. In one town 
where a committee received and 
packed garments for the sufferers 
measles, scarlet fever and other dis- 
eases broke out among their families, 
the germs being carried home in the 
clothing or on the hands, while in 
many of the stricken districts small- 
pox is now working havoc. Against 
the law somebody hoards disease- 
infected things and later somebody 
forgets all about them and gives 
them away to the poor; a generosity 
that often brings death to those who 
should be helped. 

So the best thing is to do what all 
progressive women are doing at pres- 
ent—put the garments in good order 
and send them where they will surely 
do good. It was a joy to the workers 
everywhere in the flood district to 
come upon neatiy mended, clean un- 
derwear, whole stockings, shoes with 
good laces, rubbers that did not leak, 
men’s clothes clean and mended, chil- 
dren’s garments that the most deli- 
cate child could wear because they 
were sweet and clean, pieces of clean, 
old outing flannels, pieces of sheets 
and other white goods for emergency 
hospitals and serviceable garments of 
all kinds. In striking contrast to a 
soiled and worn party dress was a 
bundle of cast-off garments belonging 
to a boy. The latter were so clean 
and whole and nicely saved that the 
workers knew instantly that the boy 
must be dead and his mother wisely 
sent his garments to some boy in 
need rather than hoard them. 

Many humorous and pathetic and 
discouraging things were brought out 
when the clothes began to move 
toward the destitute people, but there 
were also many encouraging ones. 
The work clearly showed that a large 
number of intelligent, sensible house- 
keepers give generously and give 
when the garments are worth some- 
thing, and the flood distressed men, 
women and children in the water 
soaked territory are no doubt rising 
up to call them blessed this very mo- 
ment, 


Dear Household Editor: The beauty 
and joy of life om the farm are very 
apparent to me, and I cannot agree 
with the discouraged, lonely and 
worn-out farmer’s wife that an unedu- 
cated husband (if that be his only 
fault) can mar the happiness of life, 

















May 10, 1913 

I speak from experience, as I mar- 
ried a man who has a very limited 
amount of book learning, while I en- 
joyed the privileges of a more liberal 
education. He always leaves things 
of importance, where a broader view 
will afford a better decision, for me 
to decide, but I never think of tak- 
ing the initiative in matters pertain- 
ing to the outside work. I have so 
many things in the house, the garden, 
the orchard, flower garden and poul- 
try yard to interest me that I never 
think of musicals, clubs, etc. Even- 
ings we attend the socials, suppers, 
and entertainments in the village. I 
would advise the lonely country wife 
to get out her old book of Whittier’s 
poems, and read Among the Hills. 
She will find lots of comfort in his 
inimitable way of picturing the charm 
of rural life.—[Mrs D. 


The King Who Knew Not Joseph 


MRS E. M. KIES 


When the children of Israel were in 
a state of prosperity and comfort in 
Egpyt a new king arose who knew not 
Joseph and all their fortunes were 
changed. They became slaves instead 
of rulers and their substance was the 
prey of their conquerers, So often in 
our own lives we plan our own work 
and fortunes without a thought of 
those who come after; these new kings 
who know little of the ambitions and 
purposes of our lives, but who silent- 
ly looking on are thinking of the way 
they will manage when they have hold 
of the rein, 

I had this recently brought home 
to me most forcibly when driving 
through a neighborhood where I used 
to live. One of the largest farms was 
one that a former owner had taken up 
from the government. This man had 
ruled his household with a rod of iron, 
and one of the things that he was most 
proud of was an 80 acres covered with 
beach and maples of great size, Alas, 
he is only a few years under the sod 
and the timber is gone. There is just 
a@ stumpy field where the giants stood. 

A little farther on is a finely kept-up 
farm with buildings and barn which 
were built by the owner who got the 
land in his youth and by the severest 
labor perfected each detail. His build- 
ings were built with lumber from his 
own forest, much of which was cut by 
his own hands. He gave himself no 
rest by day and hardly by night, there 
was so much to do. He had no time 
to attend the world’s fair he was so 
busy. Now the new king that has the 
place is his daughter’s husband. 
Buildings are needing paint and re- 
pairs, his costly machinery, binders, 
manure spreaders and mowing ma- 
chines are inthe barnyard covered with 
winter snows. Hired men are farming 
his cherished acres with a careless 
hand. His son-in-law is selling autos 
in a near by town. In his lifetime he 
would have made life a burden to any- 
one that had left his wagon out over- 
night. Now everything is in the fence 
corners from the excellent engines up. 

Will it pay us to deny ourselves 
travel, change, and the bright things 
in life for the sake of having there 
new kings better equipped when often 
they are not interested in the line of 
work we have planned or any sym- 
pathy with our efforts? 


When We're Older 


L. M. THORNTON 





Friends 0’ a day, friends o’ the world, 
riends o’ the gun, you are plenty, 
Joys we may find, crowns we may bind 
So long as we’re one and twenty. 
Music and jest. life at its best, 
Bold grows the heart and bolder, 
All this is true, but will these do, 
These and no more when we're 
older? 


Bloom o’ hte flower, songs 0’ the hour, 
Laughter and mirth, you are plenty, 
Griefs we may spurn, scorn their return 
So long as we're one and twenty. 
Life’s at ~~ June, but winter comes 
s 
‘then when the days grow 
colder, 
We'll want our own, 
These and no more when 
older. 


just our very own, 
we're 
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Answer to Barn Puzzle—Thise is how 
the partitions were put ia Joha 
Brown's uncle’s barn. 


INTERESTS 

Convenient Broom Holder 
In the accompanying sketch is 
shown a broom and duster rack 


which may be easily made in a few 
minutes, It consists of a ite of [% 
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Broom Holding Rack 


or % inch pine board 3 or 4 inches 
wide and of any convenient length, 
and as many hooks as there are im- 
plements to be hung up. The hold- 
ers for the brooms may be made of 
stout wire about 4 inches long and 
bent so that slight pressure will 
force them apart so the broom mny 
be removed or replaced. By such an 
arrangement not only are alb brushes, 
brooms, etc, in one place but in as 
compact a space as it is possible to 
keep them. 


Good Things for Your Table 


IDA EK. BEACH 





Corn CHOowpER—Three slices of salt 
pork cut in cubes. Place in kettle 
and try out part of the fat, then add 
one quart of water, one pint of canned 
corn, and four or five medium-sized 
potatoes sliced thinly, and more 
water if necessary; cook until ten- 
der, then add one teacup rich cream, 
butter, salt and pepper to _ taste. 
Cover the chowder with split crack- 
ers and steam five minutes. 

PuFrF PuDDING—One egg beaten 
until very light, one-half cup mo- 
lasses, one-half teaspoon soda in one- 
fourth cup hot water, pinch of salt 
and two-thirds cup of flour. Mix in 
the order given and steam one hour. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Potato Pie—One pint freshly 
cooked and mashed potato, season 
with cream, butter, salt and pepper, 
and one beaten egg, and a little 
chopped onion. Make a rich crust 
as for baking powder biscuit, line a 
pie tin with it, fill with the potato 
mixture, cover with the remainder of 
the crust, and bake. 


Typhoid Fever 


MABY H, TUFTS, TRAINED NURSE 





Many people have wrong ideas as 
to the cause and spread of typhoid. 
In order to prevent it, one must get 
a clear idea as to the cause and the 
agents through which it is communi- 
cated. It is an infectious disease; 
that is, it is communicated directly or 
indirectly from one person to another. 
It is caused by a special poison or 
germ, which exists through the ty- 
phoid patient’s whole system, and is 
given off plentifully in the bowel dis- 
charges, in the urine in many Cases, 
a in the sputum (what is coughed 
up). 

There is no good reason for believ- 
ing that a cold, indigestion, or any 
other unhealthful conditions can 
alone cause typhoid. The typhoid 
germ or poison finds its way from the 
discharges of some typhoid patient, 
or from clothing or bedding soiled by. 
these discharges, directly or indirectly. 
into our food or drink; or, it is 
sometimes believed that the typhoid 
germs are inhaled and swallowed in 
dust from some article which is soiled 
by the discharges or sputum of a per- 
son having typhoid. Therefore, it will 
be seen how important it is to destroy 
the typhoid germs or poison before 
it comes in contact with our food, 
drink, or any other surroundings. 

The typhoid germs may be _ de- 
stroyed by boiling all infected or soiled 
articles, or by soaking them in chemi- 
cal disinfectants, or by fumigation 
with sulphur, formaldehyde gas, or 
by steam. The attending doctor will 
aa how to do this work properly. 

most common agent through 
which typhoid is spread is drinking 
water, which is poisoned by sewage 
waste containing the germs of ty- 
phoid. The soil about the well or 
spring furnishing the drinking water 
may receive the drainage from sinks, 
privy vaults, sewers of cess pools 
which are charged with the undisin- 
fected discharges, or wash water from 
typhoid patients. The typhoid germs 
may remain alive and active in such 
soil for months or even years. 


OF WOMEN 


Milk diluted with such poisoned 
water, milk cans, strainers or other 
dairy utensils washed in it, or oysters 
or clams taken from water receiving 
such waste, has frequently carried 
typhoid. Flies often carry it. The 
handling of meats, bakery food, candy, 
vegetables or fruit, etc, by persons 
whose hands have become soiled with 
the typhoid germs, has occasionally 
carried the disease. The patient or 
the nurse may carry the typhoid germs 
to any articles handled by them, un- 
less their hands are often cleansed 
and disinfected. Instances are known 
in which the disease was contracted 
by wearing undisinfected under- 
clothes and using a rectal syringe 
that had been used by persons coming 
down with typhoid. Washerwomen 
have taken typhoid by handling un- 
disinfected bedding or clothing of 
persons” sick. of the disease. Out- 
breaks of typhoid in military barracks 
have been directly traced to the use 
of rooms, bedding or personal cloth- 
ing or uniforms not disinfected after 
their use by typhoid patients. 

Do not wear clothing, occupy rooms 
or use utensils used by typhoid pa- 
tients, until they have been disin- 
fected. Do not take food or drink in, 
or that has come from the sick room. 

If the drinking water is suspected, 
abandon it, or at least boil it. Avoid 
taking the patient’s breath if he has 
a cough. Keep dishes, utensils, bed- 
ding and clothing, dishpan and dish- 
clothes used for the patient separate 
from those used for the family. 
Burn or disinfect any food or drink 
left over from the sick room. Screen 
the sick room from flies, ventilate it 
well, and keep the temperature about 
65> degrees. Do the sweeping with a 
broom moistened in carbolic solution, 
and dust with a cloth wet in this or 
other reliable disinfectant. Burn all 
dust and other dry waste, and fumi- 
gate and clean room and contents 
when case is finished. 

Do not use a featherbed for any 
fivalia; it would increase the patient's 
discomfort, and help to cause bed 
sores. If a husk or straw bed is used, 
level it and pad well with two thick 
comforters or a cottonbatting bed 
pad. Cover these with some water- 
proof protective or several layers of 
newspaper. Soiling of the bed may 
be prevented by placing under the 
patient’s hips a thick pad made of a 
square of table oilcloth covered with 
several thicknesses of clean news- 
papers and cloth or cottonbatting. 
The table oilcloth may be washed in 
disinectant and used again and again; 
but the rest of the pad should be 
burned as soon as soiled. 

After each bowel movement, the 
patient should be cleansed with a 1 
in 250 carbolic solution, or with car- 
bolic soap and water, and the back 
carefully dried and powdered with 
starch or talcum powder. Change 
the position often, keep the bed dry 
and clean, and free from wriakles. 
Bed sores are liable to form if this 
is neglected. 

Give a daily, cleansing, all-over 
bath with carbolic soap and warm or 
hot water. Reduce the fever and 
restlessness by sponging often’ with 
50% grain alcohol, or cold or hot 
water containing a little borax, bak- 
ing soda, epsom salts or grain al- 
cohol. 

The sponging should be done lightly 
and slowly, several times over the 
whole body, and the moisture allowed 
to dry by evaporation. 

The nurse should wash and disin- 
fect her hands each time ater wait- 
ing upon the patient, and before her 
meals. 

Give only such nourishment as the 
doctor,directs. Tell the doctor about 
all unusual symptoms. Call him at 
once if the patient has sudden pain 
or bloating in the belly, blueness of 
face, faintness, vomiting, or blood in 
the stools. Give plenty of cold, pure 
water. 

Wash the mouth and teeth often 
with borax water, or a mixture of one 
part glycerin to eight parts water 
and a little lemon juice. Flaxseed 
tea or gum arabic water will prevent 
sore mouth, and sweet oil, vaseline or 
boric ointment will prevent sore lips 
and nostrils. 

The sputum (what is coughed up) 
should be burned. Vomited matter 
should be burned or‘disinfected. All 
bedding and clothing from the sick 
room should be boiled or disinfected 
as soon as removed from the room. 
Cleanse the bedpan each time used 
with boiling water or disinfectant. 
Use disinfectant down the privy vault 
each day. 

Disinfect all the patient’s 
Charges as the doctor directs, 

The patient should not be left alone 
at all, and should not sit up pr get 
— of bed until the doctor thinks 
safe. 


dis- 


“Shere. be who pass along the highway, 
c 


A common stone, split it and find a 


gem! 
This ee ane they know gems. There 
Who eater caverns lined with brilliant 
But “empty-handed issue, knowing not 


{Ancient Japanese Proverb. 





Mrs. 
friends, the last thing on our 
program is a standing vote of 
thanks to Anty Drudge for 
coming among us and telling 
us about the wonderful labor- 
saver, Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Every woman who uses 
Fels-Naptha Soap is a life- 
long friend of Anty Drudge.” 


There are over 
a million women 
in the United 
States who find 
some reason 
every day to be 
grateful to Anty 
Drudge and Fels- 
Naptha Soap. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
makes all kinds of 
housework easier, and 
does it better than it 
was ever done before. 
It works best in cool 
or lukewarm water. It 
‘washes clothes snowy 
white, with no boiling 
and hard rubbing; it 
cuts grease on pots 
and pans, and makes 
china and glassware 


glisten. 


Follow the directions on the insida 
of the Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 














Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and eure; hours short; places 
permanent ; regular; 
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The 


Best 


Beverage 
under the | 
Sun— 


A welcome addition to any party— 
any time—any place. 


Sparkling with life and wholesomeness, 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Refuse Substitutes. 


At 
Soda 
Fountains 


or Carbonated 


in Bottles. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola, 





SPRING SPECIALS 
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No. 1975. 


This 18-inch centerpiece comes stamped on pure white 
linen for solid embroidery. The design is very pretty 
and requires very little time to work. The embroidery 
- to be done in three shades of blue, green or brown, 

r all white, as preferred. Stamped linen and 20c 
cot: b in any one of the above mentioned colors 


Centerpiece 


No. 1997. Stenciled Pillow 


Pillow No. 1997 is stenciled in pretty shades of 
blue, green, yellow and brown on silky tan sateen 

and measures 18x20 inches. The only embroidery re- 
ered is outlining in black, which is very easy. We 
will send top, back and floss to outline for 25¢ 


GET OUR 1913 CATALOG FREE 
ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 


[earatoa FR FREE TO ALL | 








ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


These 
are furnished 
direct at 


Bathroom Outfit 


complete, 


Bathroom Outfit: White po 
cast-iron bath Tub; 
over heavy cast-iron, 
cus china; oak seat, 
parts of outfit 

Shower Bath with Curtain: 
Plated rain-shower head, 
ments, and rubber tubing 
stantly attached or detached. 


tank, 145-gal. capacity, 
action combination 
pipe, fittings, valves, 
Another Saving: 
charge) so that 
without 


air and 
gauges, 


out you 


yourself, 


—at wholesale pric 


236 West 20th Street, Dept. 





Shower Bath (with curtain) 
Pneumatic Water System 


Wash- Basin: 
with conceale (l_hangers ar 


Water System: This outfit incluc 
2%" br 


Simple plans furnished ( 
can 
the help of high-price 


FREE ~ontsining pictures and descriptions of 


BOOK” umbing and heating 


CHELSEA MANUFACTURING 


Modern Plumbing Outfits 
at $10 and $20 Savings 


idsome high-grade plumbing fixtures 
guaranteed 
wholesale prices, saving all dealers’ profits. 
$35.00 
$8.50 
$40.00 


and 


rcelain enamel, 
White ena 


oc 
and coppe 
heavily nickel-r 
Ce omplet e wit hmickel- 
t 


att 
and 


black 
ined, do 
wat er pump, anc 
etc. $40. 


install the 


& SUPPLY 
G., New York 


heavy 


with- 
outfit 


labor 


outfits and supplies 
es. Send for it today. 


sold 
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uble 
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co., 
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Why Pay More 


When You Can Buy 


5Oc 


Wal Paper 


® for 5 and 10c a Roll 


Our, Big Catalogue showing the exact 


Overt and patterns sent FRE E on request. 


ver 1, sae 4 _sateened customers in the 


and C 


Lene Wali Paper Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Largest 5 and 10¢ Wall Paper House in the World 


532 Liberty Avenue 
o 


. 8. 





. E. BURNHAM, 
Bldg Washingto 


PATENTS ! 


Patent Storey. 38 


824 Bond 
culars, 


as to obtainios 9 patents sent on request 
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Eleanor Dover’s Heroic Treatment 


An Overworked Aunt in the Old Home Teaches a 
Lesson Not Soon Forgotton, to Her Sister 


By Elizabeth Oswald 





e OTHER would never con- 
sent in the world, sis,” 
said Jack Dover leaning 
on the handle of the rake 
and making a picturesque 
figure in the hayfield, 

“You know she’d think it dread- 
ful to—”’ 

‘‘Mother won’t know anything about 
it,’ interposed Eleanor quickly, “It 
has come to the place, Jack, where we 
must try heroic treatment. I don’t 
think father would have given his con- 
sent, but I took him at the psycologi- 
eal moment just after the youngsters 
had upset the beehive in their search 
for honey yesterday. He’s packing his 
trunk this minute and laying down the 
law to mother. They’ll start for Kan- 
sas all right tomorrow, and then you'll 
have to help me, It will take a little 
planning and some skill, but we can 
do it. I’ve spent every summer for 
ten years waiting on those infants and 
I’ve struck. Let their mothers come 
and look after them for once, I say.” 

“If they came once it would be the 
last time,’ said Jack grimly. ‘‘What 
on earth is the row now? They are 
all screaming like Indians.” 

Three days later Mrs Grace Dove: 
Bancroft hurried into the big farm- 
house with anxiety written large on 
her flushed face. “It isn’t anything to 
worry about, Grac*,” said her sister, 
kissing her warmly. ““‘Papa and mam- 
ma have started on their long deferred 
visit to Uncle Cyrus, and this ankle of 
mine that I injured playing basket ball 
last winter is—O, it’s nothing serious,” 
she interrupted herself hastily, ‘“‘but > 
didn’t want to spoil mamma’s visit. I 
knew you could look after things a 
week or two without a bit of trouble. 
I’m glad you didn’t bring a trunk. You 
ean help yourself to my things as we 
are about the same size. Grace, would 
you mind looking to see that the chil- 
dren are doing? It seems to me they 
are in trouble.” 

Mrs Bancroft rescued her small son 
from his perilous position at the edge 
of the woodhouse roof and kissed all 
the amazed members of the summer 
colony. “It seems to me that mother 
wouldn’t have allowed the children to 
climb to the roof,’ she remarked 
rather severely as she went to work 
clearing away the breakfast dishes and 
those from the night before. 

“Mother isn’t here,” said Eleanor 
calmly from. her armchair,” and Jack 
is in the harvest field, I told them not 
to get into trouble, but they must be 
watched,” y 

“What shall we have for dinner?’ 
asked Mrs Bancroft when the dishes 
were finally disposed of and the clock 
struck ten, ; 

“Something easy and simple,” said 
her sister. ‘Bring me the potatoes, 
Grace, and a pan to put them in and 
I'll help. if that doctor hadn't told 
me to keep off my feet I’d—” 

“T can manage easily,” said Mrs 
Bancroft. ‘Housekeeping in the coun- 
try isn’t like it is in the city wheve it 
takes almost a whole morning to go to 
the market and back, Ill run out to 
the garden and gather a few peas and 
we'll have fried ham and vegetables 
with apple sauce for dessert. l’m hun- 
ery as a wolf for some country ham. 
That you buy in town is like sole 
leather, If it wasn’t for poor Fred 
I'd spend every summer in the coun- 
try, but I can’t bear to send him to 
the restaurant. It is a great trial for 
me to do without the children from 
June to September, but I want them 
to have_a little outing and freedom 


‘from starch ané frills.” 


said 
de- 


us,” 
Sister 


‘It’s a greater trial for 
Eleanor to herself as her 
parted. 

“Children! Let those apples alone!” 
said Mrs Bancroft sharply, as the six 
lively boys and girls fell upon her ap- 
ples for sauce and left only three 
pieces in the pan, “If you want apples 
go to the trees.” 

“These are better,” said the grin- 
ning children. ‘‘We want a piece!” 

“Dinner will be ready in a few min- 
utes. You can wait till then. Hush! 
I know you aren’t starved for you’ve 
eaten all my apples. Hush! I don’t 
see why you act this way. You know, 
Emily and Paul, that I never have al- 
lowed eating between meals, and I 
know the other mothers don’t believe 
in it either. Run out in the yard and 
play.” 

“We 
dren, 
swarmed about in Mrs Bancroft’s 
“We're starved.” 

‘Get one cooky apiece,” she said at 
last. “I can’t get dinner with all of 
you under my feet.” 

“We cleaned out the caoky jar this 
morning,” shouted the assémbled 
youngsters, “We want a piece,” 

“Tll make some cookies this after- 
noon,” said Mrs Bancroft after hand- 
ing out bread and butter and sugar all 
around. “Of course the children get 


we 


want a piece!” cried the chil- 
seeing signs of wavering as they 
way. 





hungry in this pure, country air. At 
home Emily and Paul are so delicate 
and have to be coaxed to eat, so I’m 
glad they have appetites out here.” 

“Yes, and there will have to be 
bread set and some doughnuts made,” 
Said Eleanor easily. “It takes a great 
deal of bread for this family.” 

By evening Mrs Bancroft was ready 
for bed very early, but before she 
could seek her rest she had to wash 
six pairs of feet, doctor several sore 
toes, settle a dispute between her son 
and a little cousin, strain the milk, 
wash the dishes, shut up the house, 
answer a number of telephone calls 
and feed the various pets. 

“It will be easier tomorrow,” said 
the tired woman as she dropped into 
bed. “I was tired from the journey 
out here.”’ 

“Grace! Grace! Grace!” called her 
brother Jack about dawn next morn- 
ing. “The children are all out under 
the apple trees, and I can’t make them 
come in. Will you see what you 
can do?” 

“Let them go,” said tired Mrs Ban- 
croft. ‘“‘Let them enjoy themselves.” 


When the Wind Brought Down Apples 


Jack prepared the breakfast under 
Eleanor’s direction and he and the 
hired man started to the field, The 
children were gorging themselves on 
Early Harvest apples as a rain in the 
night and high wind had brought 
down quantities of them out of the 
old trees too high for climbing. . By 
the time Mrs Bancroft came down 
they had wandered in wet and hungry 
and cross, with garments torn and 
soiled from contact with soft, rich soil, 

“Such a_ set of children I nevwr 
saw!"”’ scolded Mrs Bancroft. “Don’t 
go in the house! Stay right here on 
the porch until I get clean, dry clothes, 
You are worse than babies. Don’t we 
always tell you to be nice children 
when you come to grandma’s or you 
can’t come next time?” 

“Let them have a good time, Grace,” 
said Eleanor, quoting the oft-repeated 
words of her brothers and sisters, 
“Mother and I often wash out the‘r 
clothes. Put on the boiler and have a 
little washing. Very often we wash 
every other day.” 

By the time the children were 
dressed in clean, whole garments and 
breakfast was over the sun was pour- 
ing down on the back porch, but Mrs 
Bancroft had to bring out the tubs 
and set to work, “I thought mother 
hired her washing done,” she _ re- 
marked, as the perspiration poured off 
her face and the clock warned her 
that dinner time was approaching. 

“We can’t afford it when the wash- 
ngs are bo large,”’ said Eleanor simply. 

“I’m going to send the rest of this 
washing to the laundry, Eleanor, Ill 
pay for it myself.” 

“All right. I think that would be a 
good plan.” Eleanor took up her 
fancywork with an indifferent air and 
allowed her sister to wrestle alone 
with the dinner problem, 

“Mamma, are we going to have ap- 
ple. dumplings for dinner?” asked 
Emily Pancroft coming in to find her 
mother red faced and warm rinsing a 
tern gingham frock. ‘“We’re awful 
hungry.” 

“No,” said her mother 
“Emily, let those cookies alone. 
them for dessert for dinner.” 

“There are only two left, mamma, 
The boys aie the rest. Say, mamma, 
may I have these two? They won't be 
enough for dinner.” 

“The boys ate them? When did they 
get them? I have been here every 
minute.” 

“They slip them down the front of 
their waists,’ said the little girl inno- 
cently. “Fred just brought out eight 
for us.” 

Mrs Bancroft remembered that her 
small son had invented an errand to 
the pantry a few mintues before, but 
she had not noticed the bulging front 
of his clothing as he innocently hur- 
ried past her. “It will be a long time 
before I bake cookies if that is the 
way you do,” she said grimly. “Now, 
go straight out to the swing and don’t 
come back till dinner is ready.” 

“Mamma! Mamma! Auntie! Nellie! 
Uncle Jack! Grandpa!” The air was 
fairly rent with screams from outside, 
and a small whirlwind of youngsters 
precipitated themselves upon Mrs 
Bancroft at the door as she hurried 
to see what could be the matter. “A 
bumblebee’s nest!”’ howled the loudert 
voice. “Fred got stung!” 

By degrees order was restored and a 
dinner of potatoes boiled in their skins, 
cold .meat and hastily prepared cold 
slaw was served, It was unsatisfying 
and scanty and in half an hour the 
children were crying for “‘pieces,”’ but 
Mrs Bancroft turned a deaf ear to the 
cry and hurried with her ironing. Her 
hair was wet and plastered down to 
her head as she rushed the iron back 
and forth, and she was in no mood to 


shortly. 
I want 
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listen to her young sister’s cheerful 
conversation, 

“Grace; I'd like to have a minute 
with you,” whispered Jack two days 
later. “My hired man says he will 
leave me unless the meals improve. 
He wants cake for supper and dough- 
nuts for breakfast as mother had it, 
with warm pie for dinner. Can't you 
manage to get something a little extra. 
It means something to me to lose him 
right in harvest time with father 
away.” 

“Tl try,” said Mrs Bancroft, remem- 
bering the annual wail about lack of 
helpers on the farm. “I must say he’s 
rather particular, but I suppose you 
have to humor him, [I’ve had servants 
in town in emergencies that had to be 


handled like eggs. I'll do my best, 
Jack.”’ 
“Here’s the laundry man, Grace,” 


called Eleanor. “He wants to know if 
you want to pay now.” 

“Five dollars and nineteen cents!” 
gasped Mrs Bancroft. “There certainly 
must be some mistake,” 

“We charge four cents per pound 
for family washing and iron the flat 
pieces,’”’ explained the man. “You said 
iron the things and there were many 
ruffled and trimmed children’s clothes 
among them.” 

“That's about right, Grace,” put in 
Eleanor. “The girls have so many 
thin dresses. You know you always 
send their last year’s best things to 
have them worn vut, and it takes a 


long time to do the ironing. There 
isn’t any mistake. Last week mother 
and I ironed all day at the smal 
pieces.,”’ 


Mrs Bancroft looked as if something 
was struggling inside -her for expres- 
sion, but she resolutely went back to 
the hot kitchen where she had left a 
large tin of cookies cooling and not a 
trace of them remained. “It wasn’t 


the cat,” said Eleanor when she ex- 
claimed over the loss. “The children 
did it. Mother and I have the same 


trouble always. Anyway, you have to 
treble the recipe to have enough left 
for the next day. Six children are no 
joke when it comes to baking cookies, 
Grace.” 

“Mamma, I haven’t a whole dress,” 
burst in Emily, holding up a forlorn 
lawn frock. “Mrs Everett said we 
could go to the Sunday school ,:ienic 
this afternoon if we'd be ready by two. 
Say, mamma, she said your share for 
all of us would be two chickens and 
some cookies. I’m glad you’re making 


cookies.” 

“There will be no picnic for you to- 
day,” said Mrs Bancroft firmly. “If 
you have no dress to wear you can go 
to bed until I mend one, I have no 


time to prepare a picnic basket.” 
“Grace, don’t you think you are get. 
ting very irritable?’ inquired Eleanor 
placidly. ‘This is the eleventh time 
this morning that you have snapped 
off the children. Of course they want 
to go to the picnic. You always tell 


us to let them have all the good times 
they can get, and mother promised 
they should go last week, They are 
all howling about it out in the yard 
now.” 


Picnic Preparation 
Before Mrs Bancroft could reply one 


of the boys hurried to the kitchen 
door, ‘Auntie Grace,” he said indig- 
nantly, “I just want to tell you that 


I think you’re real mean. Grandma 
promised us that picnic last week and 
now you won't get our basket ready. 
The last time we went grandma .tayed 
up till most midnight to get our things 
ready, and Auntie Eleanor was up 
longer than that darning stockings so 
we could all go, and now you -von’'t 
do a single thing. I’m glad you're not 
my mamma!” With that parting shot 
he marched to the front lawn where 
an indignation meeting was in prog- 
Treas, and the tired woman at the range 
looked unutterable things. 

“Pm too discouraged for words,” 
wailed Mrs Bancroft the next day, as 
ironing, churning, baking and scrub- 
bing stared her in the face and the 
mercury stood at ninety. “Those chil- 
dren are the worst I ever saw, my own 
included, and I am tired to death.” 
She sat down and cried as if her heart 
would break, but Eleanor only waited 
until she had finished. 

“My dear Grace, if four days of it 
reduces you to the verge of distrac 
tion, what do you think of your own 
mother, to say nothing of myself?’ 

“Mother raised eight children and 
she never had the trouble that I have 
had these four days,” wailed Mrs Ban- 
croft. 

“That is true, Grace, for mother 
made her children mind, and now- 
adays everything must be love and 
gentieness and persuasion. What those 
children are itching for is a sound 
spanking, and if you’d give it to them 
you might get along better. The work 
ig no worse than it is every summer, 
and you must remember that mother 
is getting older, Jack and I have tried 
te tell you how things were going for 
years, but none of you would listen. 
You take a vacation and enjoy your- 
self quietly with your husband, while 
wé Worry with your children. Times 
have changed since you lived out here, 
Grace. Hired help is almost impos- 
sible to find and everything is more 
complex. You send your infants out 
here and mother and I take every 
spare minute to wash and iron and 
mend and cook for them. Before 
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mother gets home you'll find out that 
the summer is one long nightmare in 
this house, and one of these days she 
can’t stand it.” 

Mrs Bancroft listened in silence to 
the little sermon and then she rose to 
get at the business of pie baking and 
dinner getting. At the same moment 
she saw a little procession of sinners 
stealing through the sitting room to 
hide in convenient places and raid the 
cooky jar, but she was too quick for 
them, With a quickness of movement 
that surprised the enemy she had both 
outer doors closed, and was making an 
impromptu speech to the six culprits. 

“You listen to me a minute, chil- 
A4ren,” she said quietly. “If one of you 
dares touch a thing in the pantry 
without permission I will spank that 
one soundly. This morning somebody 
upset the beet pickles on the clean 
floor and there are tracks all over the 
hall where another child strewed jam, 
I mean what I say, and this is enough 
warning.” 

“I don’t have to mind you!” an- 
nounced little Joe Dover putting his 
chin high in the air. “The cookies 
belong to my grandma and I'll get 
them when I please.” With that he 
marched to the door and laid his hand 
on a sugary cake. 

“Tll show you!” breathed Mrs San- 
croft softly as she laid him across 
her knee. Oddly enough all she could 
think of at that moment was the paper 
she had read at the Federation of 
women’s clubs on The Brutality of 
Corporal Punishment, but she was not 
held back by the tender, sympathetic 
sentences that rushed through her 
mind, If ever a small boy was sound- 
ly spanked Joe Dover was the one, 
and the other children were almo 
too amazed for words when the task 
was completed. ‘“‘Now,” she said with 
the air of a conquerer, “now, if any- 
one else gets into trouble today the 
same thing will happen that hap- 
pened to Joe. You may go out and 
play until I call you.” 

“T'll tell my papa on you,” said Her- 
bert Nelson once safely outside the 
screen door. “You mean old thing! 
Don’t darst to touch me!” One ore 
spanking was administered while the 
potatoes burned up on the stove, and 
then Mrs Bancroft invited any other 
rebel to assert ‘imself. At dinner 
she dished out bread and milk liber- 
ally to the youngsters, and immediate- 
ly afterward she put every one of them 
to bed to stay all afternoon. 

At the end of the week Mrs Ban- 
croft packed her belongings and too 
her children home with her, while 
Mrs William Dover came down for a 
little vacation and to look after the 
children, “She'll have her hands full 
without my two,” said Mrs Bancroft 
when she talked it over with Eleanor, 
and that young lady begged her to 
allow the infants to remain to com- 
plete the cure with every erring mem. 
ber of the family. “Eleanor, if you 
let that ankle get well before every 
sister and sister-in-law has had her 
turn I'll spank you, O, I know you 
could get up and walk any time, but 
I'm glad you did it. I knew the sec- 
ond day that you were shamming, but 
I wanted to see why.” 

“The case required heroic treat- 
ment, and [I had to administer it,” 
laughed Eleanor. “I'll let you know 
how it all .omes out.” 

By the end of August Mr and Mrs 
Dover returned from Kansas happy 
and rested, and they found Jack and 
Eleanor alone in the farmhouse. 
“Why, where are the children?” they 
cried in amazement, 

“When their folks came out here to 


visit they took them home with 
them,” said Eleanor innocently, while 
Jack took refuge in the barn. “They 
said they wouldn’t allow them t» 


make such long visits hereafter, as it 
was lonely at home without them.” 

“T should think it would be,” said 
Mrs Dover fervently. “Eleanor, don’t 
ever tell anybody, but really it’s nice 
without the children, It sounds dread- 
ful to’ say that, but as long as their 
parents don’t know it there isn’t any 
harm done.” 

“Not a bit,” said Eleanor cheerfully. 
“T like it better this way, mother, and 
I’m giad it pleases you.” 

Will Power—“Is yer gwine ter let 
dat mewel do as he please?’ asked 
Uncle Ephraim’s wife. “Wha’s you’ 
will power?” “My will power’s all 
right,” he answered. “You jest want 
ter come out hyar an’ measure dis 
here mewel’s won’t power.” 
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brings into your 
home, you wouldn’t 
be without one for 
a single day. 

There is a Victor dealer 
right in your neighbor- 
hood who will gladly play 
your favorite music. 

Write us today for cata- 
logsof the Victor-Victrola 
($15 to $200) and the 


Victor ($10 to $100). Easy 
terms can be arranged 
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Clean Milk 








By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 
In this book the author sets forth practical 
for the 1 of bacteria from milk, 
how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. rated. 
inches. 6 pages. Cloth 
Orange Judd 
315 Fourth Ave. 
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me wi 5 now—sure. 
BANNER TAILORING CO., 
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B Set of Bulg Linen 





NYONE may get this beautiful bureau set, who is willing to spend a 
little time distributing our aprons among friends. The set contains 

: a scarf 17x52-inch size, two doilies 8-inch size, and top and back for an 
8-inch long pincushion and enough cotton to work the design. The set comes 
already scalloped in either white, old blue, golden brown or green as desired, 
and is indeed a thing of — which every woman or girl will enjoy owning. 
All we ask of you is to send for 15 of our stamped cross bar lawn aprons, 
with cotton to work each, nicely put up in envelopes and sell them for 10c 
each, return $1.50 to us and we will forward the bureau set by return mail. 
Everybody buys them on sight. No money required we trust you, send today. 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO., 10 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


























SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


EVERY WOMAN : This valuable book, to those who 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER | possess it, needs no introduction. 


The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer Styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we wil! send ‘it 
for 5 cents to our readers, Address 













































Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 


Mynck Building Springfield, Mass. 

























Huber 
Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 
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CYCLONE 
LAWN FENCE 
is the highest grade 


fence on the market, heavier, 
stronger and closer spaced 


Ls 
ween, 
LW Wh 


sag-proot. 

Cyclone Fence 
cos Fs LESS than inferior 
makes because it is made 
in enormous quantities in 
one cf the biggest fence 
factories on earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM GATES 


are heavily galvanized, 

built for strength, reliability 

and convenience. Heavy 
) tubular steel frames and rust 
i proof fabric. Double raising device; automatic stock 
i proofock; adjustable stretcher bar holds fabric tight 
land leaves frame free from holes that weaken it. 

Big Catalog and information Frzz. Write today. 


co. 
of FCLONE FENCE. ‘KEGAN, ILL. 
































ou buy fence for Horses, Cat~ 
ie, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
ALSO LAWN FENCE and peal 
‘e save you big ii ive you e 
quality. Mail” postal Cries ‘ence Bargain . 
Dept 51 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE O0., Cleveland, Oh’ 


nici 


UANAUTSUIEN UUELUE HL 


ORN NAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and Kore than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
dawns, churches, cemete: od ie ublic grounds. Write for free cata- 
Jogue and spec! ial offer. Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc, 


WARD FI FENCE CO., 231 Main St., Decatur, ind. 


TAPESTRY PILLOWS 
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To close out our stock on tapestry 
pillow covers, we offer these at almost 
cost price. We have two designs 


“THE CAVALIER” 
(shown above) 
AND 


“DOLLY VARDEN” 


These pillows are an_ exceptional 
value at the price and will last a lifetime. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 20 CENTS EACH 
THE ARTICRAFT Co. 

Springfield, 


Dent. O. Mass 











A Real 1913 Car 


Here are some 
things which you 
should look for in a 
1913 car. A car 
without them lacks 
things you should 
have. 


New Features 


The leading cars of this year 
have the left-side drive. They 
have electric dash lights—set-in 
lights—not _the old projecting 
lamps. 


They - have oversize tires. 
Skimpy tires, which double one’s 
tire bills, are quite out-of-date. 


All cars, in such things, follow 
the leaders. So don’t get features 
which the best makers have aban- 
doned. 








New Ideals 


« Then men today are buying cars 
for keeps. So the best makers 
now are building cars which will 
run for years ike new. And cars 
which cut down upkeep. 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


; % 
Reo the Fifth, my fatest car, 
shows what such cars require. 
aye 


It is built of steel madg to for- 
mula, and analyzed twiee. The 
gears are tested in a 50-tén crush- 
ing machine. The springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every driving part, as a margin 
of safety, is given 50 per cent 
overcapacity. : 


We .use 15 roller bearings, 
though they cost five times as 
much as common ball bearings. 
We use 190 drop forgings to avoid 
the risk of flaws” 


We use a $75 magneto, a.doub- 
ly-heated carburetor, a smokeless 
oiling system. 


We build slowly and carefully— 
grind parts over and overwatch 
them through endless inspection. ” 


Each engine is given five long 
tests, lasting 48 hours altogether: 


We could save in our building 
about $200 by using less care and 
less costly parts. But it would 
cost you in upkeep, in yedrs.to 
come, several times $200, 


So we give you the best we 


know. Then we save you about 
20 per cent on our cost by con- 
fining our output to this single 
model, 


Thus we give you a car, built as 
we describe, at this matchless Reo 
price. 


Rod Contro “1 


Reo the Fifth has our newacon- 
trol. All the gear shifting is done’ 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way _ It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 


of four directions, 


There are no leversto clog the € 
way of the. driverg Both brakes 
are operated by ft pedals. So 
the driver erters from either side, 


--«< 
You will want .hjs feature -in’ 
your car when you‘see how much 
it means. —t 


After’ 26 years Spent in car 
building, Reo the Fifth marks the 
best I know. If you want the 
best, please see it.” 


Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


112 inches 
Tires— 
34x 4 inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Deevantelte. 
Rims 


br 2  eioatty 


198 , 
Forgings 

Made with 
5 and 2 
Passenger 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 


windshield, 
odies Prest-o-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 








Direct 
Running Saw Mill 





You can make big money with this mill, as it will 
Produce more lumber at less expense than any other 
mill made. Full power of steam applied directly to 
saw. Simple, compact and durable. Our free catalog 
will tell you ali about it. interested in sawmill 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today. 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, N. J. 





THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This hook is destined to rank as a 
Work upon Potato Culture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
Scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the mformation given is of value, both to 
the grower and the-student. Taken all in 
all it is the most completé, reliable and 

the potato ever 
THustrated. 200 


standard 


authoritative book on 

published in America. 

gages. 5x7 inches. Oloth 
D 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, M. ¥. 











At-'2-Retail Price , 


ren euera 5 Year Guaranteed rey 


You take no risk when you buy a buggy 


from use We guarantee it to please you, and to be a bigger 


value for your money than you can get anywhere else,:or you 
needn't keep it. Reference; 8. Ul. Natl. Bank, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Otese are 


Mutual Bete Surreys, V Wagons, 


== 
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MUTUAL HARNESS 
er; highest quality; Fally Guaranteed 


200 . Fifth Ave., New YorR 


: $5.85 per set up: double 

$14.10 up; work harness $19. sap $12. ap all genuine leath- 
25.t0 50% cheaper than retail. Catalog Free. Write today. 
A, MUTUAL CARRIAGES HARNESS MFG. CO 426,E. St. Louis, B 


TARAS 


SENT ON APPROVAL, 











DL.ARRLETO 


ft 


a Ds 
VIN. 


Appleton-Goodhue Windmills will pamp your water econ- 
omically, work whenever the wind blows and keep at itfor 
years. bas nominal —< we se I pours = gears 
against cyclones, tornadoes, anything but neglect. 

Why experiment; buy a simple, sturdy, safe, self-oiling, 


self-governing Appleton Goodhue outfit. 


F 


When the wind don’t blow you will need an Appleton 
Gasoline Engine and pump jack. You can belt on to the 
pump, when needed, or run your churn, hand sheller, etc. 
For heavy work,running the huskerorsilofiller you haveyour 
pick up to 18 H. P. Hopper cooled, speed changing device, 
single side rod; a perfect engine. Write us today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 352 Fargo St., Batavia, Hl. 
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